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between 1821 and 1832, and then proved popular 
among militia members. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 
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Introduction: 


Conilict and Compromise in the 1800s 


by Josh Howard* 


s the 1800s began North Caro- 
lina and its neighbors faced 
continuing confusion over 
geographic boundaries. People 
argued about where one state 
ended and another began. In one example, 
North Carolinians claimed an area as part of 
Buncombe County. Georgia citizens declared 
that this same land lay within their Walton 
County. The uproar over the dividing line led 
to one man’s death in 1804, and people called 
the dispute the “Walton War.” 


We might not see this clash as a war, exactly. 
But it does offer an example of a conflict in the 
early United States. A conflict takes place any 
time that two people or groups disagree. Can 
you think of times when you have been in 
conflict with someone else? People may quarrel 
over ideas, needs, wants, or behaviors. A gov- 
ernment’s economic or immigration policies 
could create conflict, for instance. A conflict 
might happen over civil rights, education, 

or religion. All kinds of conflicts can lead to 
protests, debate, negotiation, and compromise. 
Sometimes disputes grow into armed military 
conflicts—wars. 


For the United States, the 1800s marked a pe- 
riod of expansion. The budding nation eagerly 
reached for new land, enlarging its territory. 
This growth often led to conflict—usually 
with former owners of the land. Throughout 
the century the United States found itself in a 
series of conflicts with Great Britain, Mexico, 
Spain, and American Indian nations. Few of 
the disagreements were settled by diplomacy. 
Most of them resulted in armed battle. This 
issue of Tar Heel Junior Historian focuses on 
these conflicts’ impact on North Carolina. 


The War of 1812 became America’s first major 
armed conflict of the 1800s. The young United 
States fought Great Britain largely over trade 
rights, American territorial expansion in the 
Midwest, and impressment, which was Britain’s 
practice of forcing American sailors to join the 
Royal Navy. The fight proved an important test 
for the U.S., which was forced to defend itself 


*Josh Howard, who served as conceptual editor for this issue of Tar Heel Junior Histo- 
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This painting from the 1800s depicts the impressment of an American sailor by a 


British naval officer. Such treatment angered the young United States and helped 


lead to the War of 1812. Image courtesy of North Wind Picture Archives. 


and become established as a free, respected na- 
tion. Although largely removed from the major 
battlefields, North Carolinians played active 
roles. Hundreds enlisted and served in regular 
U.S. Army units. Several thousand more took 
part as members of militia regiments. (The 
regular army’s soldiers remained in the field 
for extended periods of service, but militia 
units usually were called upon for a short 
time.) North Carolina natives such as Benjamin 
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rian, is a research historian at the North Carolina Office of Archives and History. He spe- 
cializes in military history. Howard coauthored the book Long, Obstinate, and Bloody: 


The Ratle of Ciuilford Courthouse. 


Forsyth made 
their names 
fighting against 
the British on 
land. An entire 
regiment (about 
1,000 men) of 
North Carolin- 
ians fought in 
Canada. Others 
served coura- 
geously at sea. 
Captain John- 
ston Blakeley 
commanded the 
U.S. Navy sloop- 
of-war Wasp, 
while Captain 
Otway Burns 
commanded one 
of the most suc- 
cessful American 
privateering 
vessels, the Snap 


(Top) Militia members often carried 
cheesebox canteens such as this one 
during the 1800s. (Above) A pistol used 
by a soldier serving in the West during 
the 1800s Indian Wars. Images courtesy of D G 
sf ragon. Pri- 
the North Carolina Museum of History. 8° : 


vateering was 

legalized piracy. 
A privately armed and equipped merchant ves- 
sel with a privateering license from the govern- 
ment could attack enemy ships, capture them, 
and sell their cargoes. 


Three decades later, the United States faced 
conflict with Mexico over western expan- 

sion. Beginning with the Louisiana Purchase 
of 1803, Americans had migrated toward the 
Pacific Ocean through lands owned by Mexico. 
One result was the Texas Revolution, in which 
American settlers broke apart from Mexico to 
form their own republic. In 1845 the United 
States made Texas a state, further angering 


(Left to right) Four North Carolina veterans of armed conflicts during the 1800s: Dr. James Norcom, who served as a surgeon during the War 


Mexico. From 1846 until 1848, the two countries 
were at war. While again removed geographi- 
cally from the fighting, a regiment of North 
Carolinians did participate. James K. Polk, a 
North Carolina native, served as president of 
the United States at the time. Braxton Bragg, for 
whom Fort Bragg was later named, served as 
an army officer. Several North Carolinians who 
later gained fame in the Civil War as Confeder- 
ate officers first saw action as soldiers in this 
Mexican-American War. 


Westward expansion also led to nearly five 
decades of open warfare between the United 
States and various American Indian tribes. In 
the 1830s the government forcibly removed 
most Cherokee in western North Carolina from 
the state, so that white settlers could take their 
lands. Those who remained became the mod- 
ern-day Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians. Far- 
ther west, fighting with the Sioux in the Black 
Hills (Montana) in 1876 led to the destruction of 
a U.S. Army cavalry battalion at the Battle of the 
Little Bighorn. Three North Carolinians were 
present. Daniel Kanipe, a native of Marion, 
would be one of the only survivors from that 
battalion of nearly 300 men. John Thadus, of 
Guilford County, was killed. Jonathan Robers, 
of Surry County, served in another nearby unit 
that survived. 


In New Mexico and Arizona, U.S. forces clashed 
with Geronimo and the Apache nation. William 
McBryar—an African American born in Bladen 
County who later lived in Guilford County— 
joined the famous Buffalo Soldiers. He received 
the Medal of Honor, the nation’s highest 
military decoration, for his actions during these 
conflicts. Other Tar Heels were awarded the 
medal for courage under fire against the Nez 
Perce Indians in Washington and Idaho. 


of 1812; “Mexico” Lewis Outlaw, of Duplin County, who was a second sergeant in Company B, First Regiment of North Carolina Foot 
Volunteers, Mexican-American War; William McBryar, of Elizabethtown, who earned the Medal of Honor serving with the U.S. Army’s 
Buffalo Soldiers during the western Indian Wars; and Colonel James Hunter Young, who served as commanding officer of the all—African 


American Third North Carolina Volunteers, Spanish-American War. Image 
courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. — 
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of Norcom courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History; others 


Colonel Joseph Franklin Armfield (1862-1910), of Statesville, 
served in the First North Carolina Regiment during the Spanish- 
American War. Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina 
Office of Archives and History. 


In 1898 the United States went to war against 
Spain. This conflict resulted from America’s 
continuing intervention in an independence 
movement in nearby Cuba, a Spanish colony. 
Cuban independence would result in a new 
trading partner and coaling facility for Ameri- 
can ships. It also would increase American 
political power within the Caribbean. On Janu- 
ary 25, 1898, the battleship USS Maine steamed 
into Havana Harbor as a show of force and to 
protect U.S. diplomats. Three weeks later, the 
ship mysteriously exploded, killing over 250 
sailors and marines. Although the true nature of 
the ship’s demise remains uncertain, journalists 
at the time quickly blamed the Spanish govern- 
ment. They wrote that sabotage or a mine had 
caused the explosion. 


Within two months, the Spanish-American War 
began. North Carolinians already serving in 

the military quickly responded, and the state 
eventually raised three volunteer regiments for 
the war. One, the Third North Carolina Vol- 
unteers, served as one of three all-black U.S. 
Army regiments nationwide. Among U.S. Navy 
forces, Lieutenant Worth Bagley, a Raleigh na- 
tive, became the first and only officer killed in 
10 weeks of fighting in Cuba. 


Americans faced other serious conflicts during 
the 1800s. Issues included opinions over the 
role of women and ongoing, sometimes violent, 
disagreements over black citizens’ rights in the 
years following the Civil War. (The Civil War 
itself, covered in the spring 2011 Tar Heel Junior 
Historian, is not addressed in this magazine.) 
As you read this issue of THJH, think about the 
causes and effects of all of these 1800s conflicts. 
How does the world of 125 or 200 years ago 
compare with ours? Consider, also, conflicts 
taking place in 2012. What disputes affect the 
United States, North Carolina, and your com- 
munity? How might they be resolved? 


Throughout the tumultuous 1800s, the United 
States struggled to expand and to increase its 
political power. North Carolinians took an ac- 
tive role in supporting their nation and making 
sacrifices. The struggles, although largely over- 
shadowed by events such as the Civil War, were 
indeed important. They prepared America for 
even larger challenges in the 1900s and started 
the nation’s rise as an international superpower. 
As you read, keep in mind the ways that such 
conflicts, and North Carolinians, have helped 
shape where the country stands today. ae: 


Learn More 


A few places online to learn more about the conflicts in this issue: 
* Arlington National Cemetery at www.arlingtoncemetery.org 

* Congressional Medal of Honor Society at www.cmohs.org 

* Documenting the American South, University of North Carolina 
at Chapel Hill, topics such as Governor W. W. Holden’s memoirs, 
at docsouth.unc.edu/fpn/holden/menu. html 

*Library of Congress, “The World of 1898: The Spanish-American 
War” at www.loc.gov/rr/hispanic/1898/index.html 

* National Archives and Records 
Administration at www.archives.gov 
/research/topics 

*National Cemetery Administration 
at www.cem.va.gov 

¢National Park Service at 
www.nps.gov/history/ 

*Naval History and Heritage Com- 
mand at www.history.navy.mil 

¢PBS Mexican-American War at 
www.pbs.org/kera/usmexicanwar 
°U.S. Army Center of Military His- 
tory at www.history.army.mil 


General Fitzhugh L Lee with troops in Havana, 
Cuba, on January 1, 1899. North Carolina 
soldiers served with Lee there during brief 
occupation duty at the end of the Spanish- 
American War. Image courtesy of the Library of 
Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. Visit 
www.loc.gov/pictures to search for LofC images! 


What is the BIG idea? As 
you read, think about: 
Conflict, Change, Identity, Force, 
Survival, Technology, Perspective, 
Movement, Meaning, Persuasion, Order, Impact, Communication, 
Place, and Interdependence 
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oday it is difficult to imagine the 
North Carolina coast being in danger 
from a foreign nation. Had you lived 
along the coastline during the 1800s, 
however, the threat of an enemy 
naval attack might have been a very real con- 
cern. Remember that at the beginning of that 
century, the United States was a very young 
country. It was overshadowed by power- 
ful European nations such as Great Britain, 
France, and Spain. Also, in the early 1800s, 
the U.S. Army numbered only a few thousand 
soldiers. The U.S. Navy consisted of just a 
handful of warships. 


What if armed conflict came? How could the 
coast of North Carolina and other states be 
protected against powerful foes? The an- 
swer lay in forts that could guard important 
ports and harbors against enemy warships. 
Between 1794 and 1899, the United States 
constructed four separate systems of forts 
along its East, Gulf, and West Coasts. North 
Carolina’s two major deepwater ports, Wil- 
mington on the Cape Fear River and Beau- 
fort at Beaufort Inlet, were included in these 
national defense efforts. 


The first two fort systems featured two small 
forts constructed in North Carolina. Builders 
used a concrete-like substance called tabby, 
which was a mixture of sand, lime, water, and 
oyster shells. One of these forts was erected 
at Southport to control the Cape Fear River. 
Named Fort Johnston, it was begun in 1794 
during the “First System” of fortifications 
and completed in 1811. Fort Johnston had 
eight cannons, a blockhouse, barracks, and a 
gunpowder magazine. Up the coast, Beaufort 
Harbor received a fort under the “Second 
System.” Named Fort Hampton, it was built 
during 1808-1809 on the western side of 
Beaufort Inlet. Fort Hampton had five can- 
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Defending the North Carolina Coast in the 1800s | 


by Paul R. Branch Jr.* 


nons, a barracks, and a gunpowder magazine. 


Although the presence of these two forts 
prevented British naval attacks on Wilming- 
ton and Beaufort during the War of 1812, it 
became clear they were too small and weak to 
offer adequate protection. An 1825 hurricane 
soon washed away Fort Hampton. 


Beginning in 1816, however, the United States 
began its “Third System” of defense, with 
forts planned for all of the country’s major 
seaports. These forts were made of brick and 
stone. They had more cannons and proved 
larger, stronger, and better constructed than 
the earlier forts. Two of these newer strong- 
holds were planned at the Cape Fear River 
and Beaufort Inlet. 


The new fort at the Cape Fear was Fort 
Caswell, built 1826-1838. Its inner main fort 
was enclosed by an encircling outer wall and 
ditch that could be flooded with seawater. A 
brick barracks building for soldiers’ quarters 
and storerooms stood within the main fort. 
The army planned Fort Caswell for a garrison 
of 400 men and 70 cannons. The new fort at 
Beaufort Inlet was Fort Macon, constructed 
1826-1834. This fort also had a main inner fort 
enclosed by an outer wall and ditch. It was 
intended for 300 soldiers and 51 cannons. 


In the years following completion of Forts 
Caswell and Macon, the threat of conflict with 
European countries diminished. But turmoil 
within the United States itself grew. During 
the Civil War, Confederate soldiers in 1861 
seized Forts Johnston, Caswell, and Macon 
for defense against warships of the Union 
navy. Federal forces recaptured Fort Macon in 
April 1862, but the others remained in South- 
ern hands for most of the war. Fort Caswell 
was partly destroyed when Confederates 
evacuated it in 1865. 


“Paul R. Branch Jr. has worked for 31 years as a ranger and historian at Fort Macon State 


Park. He is the author of The Siege of Fort Macon and Fort Macon: A History. 


ite 


(Above) A modern aerial view of Fort Macon at Beaufort Inlet. (Lower left) A modern photo of Fort Caswell So, what became of 
from the east. The concrete Endicott-period emplacements built on part of the original 1890s fort are visi- Forts Johnston, Cas- 


ble at left, with the remains of the original brick fort on the right. Because part of the original fort was 
destroyed during the Civil War, the interior is open on its southeastern side. Forts played important 


feared. America 
was no longer weak 
and dependent on 

a series of forts for 
national security. 
The different forts 
built under the four 
national defense 
systems served 
North Carolina and 
other states well. 
But as a new cen- 
tury began, warfare 
and weapons con- 
tinued to advance. 
All the forts eventu- 
ally became useless. 


well, and Macon? 


defense roles in the 1800s. Images courtesy of Paul Branch. (Background) The main entrance to Fort Macon, Only one building 
pictured in July 1940. Image courtesy of the Historic American Buildings Survey/Historic American Engineering from Fort Johnston 


Record/Historic American Landscapes Survey, Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. 


The appearance of a new type of weapon, the 
rifled cannon, brought about big changes in 
fort building during the Civil War. Rifled can- 
nons were powerful enough to shoot through, 
or destroy, the walls of most brick and stone 
forts. In the years after the war, even more 
advances in weapons technology changed the 
way planners constructed and armed forts. 
The advances included improved rifled can- 
nons that were breech-loaded and used more 
powerful gunpowder (“smokeless powder”). 


Thus, the United States began another sys- 
tem of defense during the 1880s and 1890s. 
Named the “Endicott System” after Secretary 
of War William C. Endicott, this fourth effort 
sought to modernize coastal defenses. Since 
the old brick and stone forts could not protect 
against newer cannons, new “forts” built in 
the Endicott System were really bunker-like 
structures made of thick, reinforced concrete. 
They could better withstand the fire of rifled 
cannons without being easily destroyed. In 
North Carolina, Fort Caswell was the only 
site chosen to receive this new weaponry. 
During 1894-1905, builders installed a series 
of concrete fortifications there for the new 
cannons. One of these structures was built on 
top of the old brick fort itself. 


With this last defense system under way, the 
1800s came to a close. By that time, the United 
States had finally achieved the status of a 
global power alongside countries it had once 


remains. This is 

the garrison house, 
built in 1810 and used today as a visitor cen- 
ter and museum for the town of Southport. 
The N.C. Baptist Assembly privately owns 
Fort Caswell and its surrounding property. 
The site serves as a resort and retreat for 
family, civic, and church groups. Fort Macon 
is preserved and maintained as a state park, 
with over one million visitors each year. o8 


Hey, What Is a Fort? 


orts are military strongholds that guard 
important places such as towns, rivers, and 
harbors against enemy attack. Forts usually 

defend themselves with large guns called cannons 

capable of sinking enemy warships or destroying 

formations of attacking enemy soldiers. A fort’s walls 

are thick and made of earth, brick, stone, or concrete to 

resist bullets and cannon shot. 


Forts come in different shapes and sizes, depending on 
where they are built and what they must defend. They may 
be a single structure or have an inner defense structure sur- 
rounded by outer walls with additional defenses. Forts may 
have a sunken area separating their walls called a ditch 

that can be flooded with water. The ditch acts like a fort’s 
obstacle course, forcing attacking enemy soldiers to climb 
down its walls and wade through water, mud, and goo to get 
across—all while under fire from the fort’s defenders! 


Soldiers who defend a fort are called its garrison. Their living 


quarters are called barracks. A fort also has special store- 
rooms called magazines for its gunpowder and ammunition. 
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“He That Hath No Stomach to This Fight Let Him Depart” 


by LTC (Ret.) Sion H. Harrington III* 


n 1822 a man named Isaac Hammond 

was buried on a field located about a 

quarter mile east of Fayetteville’s historic 

old Market House, on the banks of Cross 

Creek. The site, by the Cool Spring Tav- 
ern, served as the original drill field for a militia 
group called the Fayetteville Independent Light 
Infantry (FILI). Hammond was the group’s first 
official fifer. A free man of color working as a 
barber in Fayetteville, the American Revolution 
veteran offered his services to the FILI in 1797. 
Hammond loved the company so much that on 
his deathbed, he wished to be buried where the 
presence of his former comrades-in-arms would 
soothe his eternal rest. 


The Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry rep- 
resents a long military tradition in North Caro- 
lina. It is the South’s oldest militia company in 
continuous existence, as well as the nation’s sec- 
ond oldest. It organized August 23, 1793, not 
long after the United States won its indepen- 
dence from Great Britain. Known to members 
today as “The Grand Olde Company,” the 
group came together under rules set by the Mili- 
tia Act of 1792. It formed in response to threats 
of war with European countries. Over half of 
FILI’s original members were of Scottish descent, 
including the first commander, Robert Adam. an 
What is a militia? A body of citizens organized 
for military service. It differs from the regular 
professional military and is usually called upon 
in emergencies. American colonists brought the 
ancient tradition of a militia made up of citizen-soldiers with 
them from England. The 1663 Carolina Charter gave the 
Lords Proprietors—who were in charge of the area that would 
become North Carolina—the right to call up and train men as 
needed to defend the colony. The 1787 Constitutional Con- 
vention gave the U.S. Congress the power to call state militias 
into federal service. 


Independent militia companies—or those not under the state’s 
direct control—included men who provided their own uniforms 
and weapons. These organizations, such as 
FILI, proved very popular in the United States 
during the late 1700s and the 1800s. The 
units usually consisted of 50 to 100 men. 
They supplemented the state-controlled militia 
companies to which the law required all free, 
able-bodied men to belong. Although the 
age range varied over the years, in general, 
all qualified men ages 16-50 were enrolled 
into a county company (about 100 soldiers) 
and its regiment (about 10 companies). 
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(Above) A member of the Fayetteville 
Independent Light Infantry in uniform 
in the late 1800s. (Lower left) The grave 
of Isaac Hammond. Images courtesy of 
Fayetteville Independent Light Infantry. 


Flushed with patriotic zeal and eager to show 
their martial prowess, early FIL] members chose 
the slogan “He That Hath No Stomach to This 
Fight Let Him Depart.” But, when no war came 
immediately, the FILI settled into a routine of 
infantry drill, or training, and ceremonial activi- 
ties. Picnics, marksmanship competitions, and 
parades gave people in the area many chances 
to view and take pride in their colorful military 
unit, displayed in its finely tailored uniforms. 


The FILI has participated in nearly every major 
U.S. armed conflict. Its first real action came 
during the War of 1812. After threats of British 
invasion, the company deployed to the coast at 
Wilmington and served as Governor William 
Hawkins’s bodyguard. Though not participating 
as a unit in the Mexican-American War, the FILI 
provided individual volunteers. W. E. Kirkpat- 
rick, for instance, commanded Company F, 
First Regiment of North Carolina Volunteers. In 
April 1861 the FILI helped seize the federal 
arsenal in Fayetteville for the Confederacy. That 
June, it fought in the first land battle of the 
Civil War at Big Bethel, Virginia. 


The FILI served in the short-lived Spanish- 
American War but did not go overseas. The 
company did see duty outside the U.S. along 
the Rio Grande River in Mexico, 1916-1917, 
after Mexican bandit Pancho Villa crossed the 
border and killed several U.S. citizens. During 
World War | the FIL! fought in France. It helped 
break the famous Hindenburg Line, hastening 
the end of the war. The FILI never again served on active duty 
as a complete unit, since it was an independent militia com- 
pany rather than a federally recognized, state-sponsored unit 
of the National Guard (the name given the militia in 1903). 
From World War Il through modern conflicts in the Middle 
East, individual FIL| members have served in all branches of 
the military. 


pei 


Over the years the FILI has performed many ceremonial 
duties. In 1825 it escorted American Revolution hero the Mar- 
quis de Lafayette on his visit to Fayetteville, the town renamed 
in his honor. In 1876 it represented North Carolina in Phila- 
delphia at the centennial of the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. Today, the company remains the only active 
independent military unit in the Tar Heel State. It is North Car- 
olina’s sole representative in the Centennial Legion of Historic 
Military Commands, formed in 1876. The FILI museum on 
Burgess Street in Fayetteville houses many interesting artifacts, 
including the actual carriage in which Lafayette rode. The 
group helps demonstrate North Carolinians’ readiness over 
the years to serve in times of armed conflict. 


“A U.S. Army retiree with nearly 40 years of active and reserve service, LTC (Ret.) Sion H. Harrington III 
recently retired as military collection archivist for the State Archives of North Carolina. He has written and 


lectured on North Carolina military history for many years; taught on the high school, community college, 
and university levels; and maintains membership in several history and living history oreanizatinne 


North Carolinians and 


the War of ISI2 


by Josh Howard 


merican colonists declared their 

independence from Great Britain in 

1776, and the 1783 treaty that ended 

the American Revolution recognized 

the United States as a new, indepen- 
dent nation. But conflicts between the U.S. 
and Britain remained. British forces secretly 
supported American Indian efforts to hinder 
America’s westward expansion into areas that 
later became Ohio and Indiana. Great Britain, 
completely involved in the Napoleonic Wars 
against France, heavily restricted America’s 
trade with that nation. And the British Royal 
Navy, eager for new recruits, physically 
boarded American ships to force seamen into 
service for England’s king—a practice called 
impressment. 


Many American politicians, including North 
Carolinians such as Nathaniel Macon and 
James Turner, called for justice and respect. 
Others, however, hoped for a diplomatic reso- 
lution without bloodshed. On June 18, 1812, 
America took a stand. It openly declared war 
on Great Britain. The War of 1812, actually 
fought from 1812 until 1815, would secure the 
young United States’ position in the world. 


For nearly three years, the U.S. again battled 
Great Britain, which had the world’s most 
powerful army and navy. The first phase of 
the war was fought almost exclusively in 
New England and upper New York, as well 
as in Canada, which remained under British 


from manly resistance would have been 

a degradation blasting our best and 
proudest hopes; it would have struck us from 
the high rank where the virtuous struggles of 
our fathers had placed us, and have betrayed 


y l o have shrunk under such circumstances 


the magnificent legacy which we hold in trust 
for future generations. 


—President James Madison in his November 
4, 1812, message to Congress justifying war 
against Great Britain 


rule. In this early phase, the Americans took 
the offensive. The British military, heavily 
dedicated to the war against France, relied 
mainly on Canadian militias and American 
Indian forces to hold ground in Canada. 
After a number of failed invasions in 1812, 
the United States won a series of victories the 
following year. In April 1813 an American 
expedition burned the town of York, Ontario 
(present-day Toronto), provincial capital of 
Upper Canada. The attack proved success- 
ful due largely to the efforts of Benjamin 
Forsyth, a Stokes County native, and 
the hit-and-run tactics of his army 
Rifle Regiment. In autumn 1813, 
Americans also secured control of 
the northwest frontier through victories 
at the Battle of Lake Erie and the Battle 
of the Thames. 
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The Battle of the Thames, fought near 
Chatham, Ontario, in Upper Cana- 
da, resulted in the death of Shaw- 
nee chief Tecumseh. Ultimately, 
this led to Britain losing its Ameri- 
can Indian allies in the northern 
campaign. In March 1814 Andrew 
Jackson commanded a combined 
force of U.S. Army regulars and 
Tennessee militia that defeated the 
Creek Indians at Horseshoe Bend, 
Alabama. (Jackson was born along 
the North Carolina—South Caro- 
lina border and had studied law 
in North Carolina.) His victory 
knocked Britain’s southern Indian 
allies out of the war. A group of 
North Carolina Cherokee fought 
alongside Jackson. Their com- 
mander, Junaluska, reportedly 
saved the future president's life. 


(Top) A statue honoring Otway Burns 
stands in Burnsville. Burns (above) 
proved a very successful privateer dur- 
ing the War of 1812. Read an article 
about Burns that previously appeared in 
THJH at http:/ /nchistoryresources.org 
(keyword: Otway). Images courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


At sea, American privateers struck Britain’s 
transatlantic supply and communications 
networks. These privately owned vessels 
operated under legal authority from the 
government to attack enemy shipping. Many 
merchant marine and Royal Navy ships were 
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taken, with their 
cargoes sold in U.S. 
ports. Merchants in 
towns such as New 
Bedford, Massachu- 
setts, and Balti- 
more, Maryland, 
gained tremen- 
dous wealth from 
America’s privateer 
fleets. North Caro- 
lina’s Otway Burns, 
of Swansboro, 
commander of 

the privateer Snap 
Dragon, became one 
of the most success- 
ful captains of the 
war. Sailing up and 
down the Atlan- 

tic coast, Burns 
captured dozens of British merchant vessels 
and their cargoes, worth well over a million 
dollars. His base of operations was threatened 
briefly in the summer of 1813, when a British 
expedition landed for several days at Ports- 
mouth and Ocracoke Islands along the Outer 
Banks. Although no fighting took place, the 
British took supplies and livestock, while 
increasing locals’ fears. 


By the second half of 1814, the British re- 
gained some territory lost the previous year. 
The war shifted from Canada. After Napoleon 
gave up the French throne, the British minis- 
try could devote more men and supplies to its 
American conflict. Britain sent nearly 15,000 
veterans of the Napoleonic Wars to Canada 
and America. Warships reinforced British 
fleets operating on the U.S. coast. In August 

a British fleet landed in the Chesapeake and 
burned parts of Washington, D.C. President 
James Madison fled the White House. His 
wife, Greensboro native Dolley Madison, suc- 
ceeded in saving several paintings and other 
national treasures before the British arrived. 
The following month, Great Britain grew 


To learn more about the North Carolina 
War of 1812 Bicentennial observance, includ- 
ing essays, a list of events, lesson plan links, 
and a time line, visit http://nc1812.ncder.gov. 
PBS also offers a website about the War of 
1812 that includes a film, essays, maps, 
battle site information, lesson plans, and 
more. Access www.pbs.org/1812. 
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(Above) This engraving 
published in London in 
October 1814 depicts a 
view from the Potomac 
River of Washington, 
D.C., under attack by 
British forces that 
August during the War 
of 1812. Image courtesy 
of the Library of 
Congress, Prints & 
Photographs Division. 
(Right) U.S. First Lady 
Dolley Madison, a 
Greensboro native, was 
able to save several 
important items from 
the White House before 
British soldiers burned 
it. What can you discover about her story? Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of History. 


determined to capture Baltimore, too. It be- 
sieged Fort McHenry, guardian of the town’s 
harbor. Throughout the night of September 
13, the British fleet bombarded the strong- 
hold. The defenders refused to surrender. The 
light given off by the exploding shells illu- 
minated the garrison’s flag, inspiring Francis 
Scott Key to write “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” which would later become America’s 
national anthem. 


North Carolina, although not a major theater 
of operations, contributed as best it could. 
Twice, in 1812 and in 1814, the American 
government called upon the state to supply 
its militia—citizen-soldiers called to duty for 
brief periods of time. These men saw service 
in eastern North Carolina and southeastern 
Virginia, as well as Georgia and Alabama. 
Several companies of U.S. Army regular 
troops were raised in North Carolina, as was 


the entire Tenth U.S. Infantry. Colonel James 
Wellborn, of Wilkesboro, led that unit. It served 
in Canada at war’s end, fighting in the Battles 
of Chateaguay (October 25, 1813) and La 
Colle’s Mill (March 30, 1814). 


Diplomats signed the Treaty of Ghent in 
December 1814, effectively ending hostilities. 
British and American citizens had tired of the 
conflict, which had severely damaged both 
nations’ economies. Word of the agreement 
spread slowly, however. On January 15, 1815, 
a British expedition intent on taking control of 
New Orleans and the Mississippi River at- 
tacked American troops led by Jackson. In one 
of the war’s most complete victories, Jackson 
destroyed the British forces at the Battle of 
New Orleans. The win secured his position as 
a national hero. Word that an unofficial peace 
had been declared arrived two weeks too late. 


Officially, the 
war ended 
when Con- 
gress ratified 
the treaty in 
February. 


The War of 
1812 secured 
the territorial 
and political 
integrity of 
the United 
States. By 
doing so, the 
largely forgotten conflict became a driving 
force for the nation’s further development and 
expansion into a world power. North Carolin- 
ians played a role in this complex and signifi- 


cant struggle. e8 


This is the kind of sword carried by many North 
Carolina soldiers who served during the War of 1812. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


“Big, Dashing Daredevil from North Carolina”: Benjamin Forsyth 


by Andrew Duppstadt* 


an you imagine being so famous that 

you have a county named in your 

honor? That’s the case for Benjamin 

Forsyth (1760-1814), the War of 1812 

hero who gave his last name to a 
county in the North Carolina Piedmont. For- 
syth hailed from Stokes County (from which 
state officials split off Forsyth County in 1849) 
and was appointed a lieutenant in the Rifle 
Regiment of the United States Army in 1808. 
This unit was known as the First Rifle Regi- 
ment after 1814, when Congress authorized 
more such units. 


Soldiers in the Rifle Regiment came from 
many different states and territories. Al- 
though frontiersmen with rifle experience 
were preferred, there were no special require- 
ments to join. These soldiers carried the 1803 
model Harper’s Ferry rifle and wore a green 
uniform that distinguished them from the rest 
of the U.S. Army (most of whom wore blue 
with red accents). The Rifle Regiment fought 
alongside regular units that were armed 

with less-accurate smoothbore muskets. Its 
members often acted as skirmishers (forward 
troops who engaged the enemy ahead of the 
rest of the army) or flankers, who tried to get 
around the end of the enemy’s regular lines 
in an attempt to envelope them. 
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This earlier engraving depicts Fort George outside New York 
City, one of the areas where Benjamin Forsyth and his Rifle 
Regiment fought during the War of 1812. Image courtesy of the 
Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. 


By the War of 1812, Forsyth held the rank 

of captain and commanded a company of 
soldiers. His daring exploits during the 
conflict brought him fame. His death on the 
battlefield earned him many honors. Forsyth 
strongly supported the war. He considered it 
to be a renewal of the American Revolution. 


*Andrew Duppstadt serves as assistant curator of education and historic weapons program coordina- 
tor for the North Carolina Division of State Historic Sites. He holds a BA and an MA in history from 
the University of North Carolina at Wilmington and has worked for the division since 2001, the past 
five years in his current position. 
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He and the 
Rifle Regi- 
ment operat- 
ed in upstate 
New York, 
on the border 
with Canada. 
In September 
1812 Forsyth 
led a raid 
across the 
Canadian 
border to a 
town called 
Gananoque. 
There, he 
forced the 
British to 
withdraw, 
captured 
much-needed 
military sup- 
plies, and 
burned store- 
houses full 

of goods. For his gallantry, he received a promotion to 
the rank of major. Another raid in February 1813 earned 
him a promotion to lieutenant colonel. In April and May 
1813, Forsyth and his company performed bravely at the 
Battles of York (present-day Toronto) and Fort George. 


This illustration shows standard army uniforms for infan- 
try, artillery, rifle (bending over, hand on knee), dragoon, and 
cadet members, roughly 1813 through 1821. Image from 
Uniform of the Army of the United States 1774 to 1889, 
published by the U.S. Quartermaster General for the War 
Department, ca. 1890, courtesy of the North Carolina Museum 
of History. 


Forsyth and his men received mixed reviews from 
superior officers. Even though folks back home viewed 
Forsyth as a hero, some of his superiors—and many of 
his British opponents—held a lesser opinion. They often 
thought of his bold actions as rash and undisciplined. 
Major General Henry Dearborn said that Forsyth was 
“an excellent officer, and, under suitable circumstances, 
would be of important service.” Another officer noted 
that Forsyth “was a brave, intrepid, ardent, eccentric 
officer. Order, discipline, and subordination are totally 
neglected by him; consequently his men appear more 
like outlaws than soldiers.” Forsyth and his men earned 
notorious reputations among the British army and Cana- 
dian civilians as looters and thieves. 


During a raid on the Canadian town of Odelltown on 
June 28, 1814, Forsyth’s bravery (or foolhardiness, some 
might argue) led to his untimely death. Instead of obey- 
ing orders and falling back during the fighting, Forsyth 
stood his ground in the open. He was shot and killed by 
an American Indian ally of the British, sealing his status 
as a legendary hero to most North Carolinians. A toast 
often given at dinners and parties in the state during the 
war focused on Forsyth and his men: “Major Forsyth 
and his gallant band of North Carolinians; may their 
Eagles, as heretofore, always summon them to victory 


and to glory!” e 
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A Naval Hero and 
His Unknown Fate 


by Andrew Duppstadt 


he battle between the two ships lasted 

barely 20 minutes. But when the smoke 

cleared, Johnston Blakeley emerged as 

an American hero. He and the crew he 

commanded aboard the USS Wasp had 
defeated Great Britain’s HMS Reindeer after a brutal 
exchange of cannon fire, as well as several at- 
tempts by British sailors to board the Wasp. In the 
end, those same British sailors—now prisoners— 
watched their ship explode a couple hundred miles 
west of the English coast. Blakeley and his men 
destroyed it before sailing 
for France. It was June 28, 
1814. The Wasp would deal 
much more destruction to 
the British navy and civil- 
ian merchant fleet before 
being mysteriously lost at 
sea a few months later. 


North Carolina’s greatest 
naval hero of the War of 
1812 was born in Ireland 
in 1781. As a small child, 
he moved with his family 
to the United States and 
settled in Wilmington. 
After attending a private 
academy in New York and the University of North 
Carolina, Blakeley secured a midshipman’s com- 
mission in the United States Navy in 1800, thanks 
to the influence of family friend Edward Jones. 
Jones, a successful attorney and politician, had 
helped raise Blakeley after his parents’ deaths. 
Much of Blakeley’s early service found him in the 
Mediterranean Sea aboard the USS President and 
USS John Adams. By 1806 he was temporarily out of 
the navy, working on a merchant vessel instead. In 
1807 he was appointed lieutenant and returned to 
the navy. When the War of 1812 between America 
and Great Britain began, Blakeley commanded the 
USS Enterprise. He soon received a new challenge. 


A portrait of Johnston 
Blakeley. Image courtesy of the 
North Carolina Museum of 
History. 


In late 1813 naval officials ordered Blakeley to Mas- 
sachusetts to oversee the completion of the Wasp. 
This sloop-of-war was to carry 22 cannons and 173 
men. The Wasp was a larger ship than Blakeley’s 
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This engraving depicts the 1814 sea battle between the Wasp, at left, and the British Reindeer. North Carolinian Johnston Blakeley became a 
hero of the War of 1812 as the captain of the Wasp. Image courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


previous command, the schooner Enterprise— 
over 20 feet longer and nine feet wider. It 
carried more than double the crew. While the 
ship was being finished, Blakeley married 
Jane Anne Hoope, of New York. By May 1814 
he had headed out to sea on the Wasp, un- 
aware that his new wife was pregnant. 


The 33-year-old Blakeley began making a rep- 
utation for himself right away, capturing and 
burning five enemy merchant ships within the 
first month at sea. At the time, it was common 
for a nation to wage war on enemy commerce, 
as well as the enemy navy, in order to hurt 
one’s foe economically. Many times, this type 
of warfare was carried out by privateers. The 
government licensed such privately owned 
ships to capture or destroy enemy merchant 
vessels. However, the U.S. Navy also engaged 
in the practice. Blakeley grew famous after 
the June 28 battle with fellow sloop-of-war 
Reindeer. Following that fight, he put into port 
in France to make repairs to the Wasp; the 
ship returned to sea in August and promptly 
defeated another British warship, HMS Avon. 
Blakeley then destroyed or captured three 
more merchant vessels. 


Think about It 


Lost? How could a ship as large as the 
Wasp simply disappear? What was 
communication like in 1814, in con- 
trast to 20122 How might we find out 
about such a vessel in trouble today? 


Reports of Blakeley’s exploits arrived in the 
United States from sailors aboard merchant 
ships that the Wasp had captured and sent 
back to port as prizes of war. In five months 

at sea, he and his crew had captured or de- 
stroyed a total of 14 ships! Congress promoted 
Blakeley to captain on November 24, 1814, 
although there had been no communication 
from him in two months. The Wasp was due to 
return to the U.S. but did not appear. A Swed- 
ish ship reported seeing the American sloop- 
of-war on October 9. Nothing further 
was ever heard about the vessel, its 
crew, or its gallant commander. All 
on board were presumed lost at sea. 
What exactly happened to Blakeley 
may remain a mystery forever. Com- 
munication in 1814 was very, very 
slow, as compared to today. By the 
time people thought a ship might be 
missing, organizing a search proved 
useless. The Wasp, reportedly seen 
sailing toward the Caribbean, never 
arrived at another port. 


Jane Blakeley gave birth to a daugh- 
ter, Maria, in January 1815. The fed- 
eral and state governments ensured 
that the family’s financial needs 
were met. Jane received over $9,000 

y . Sully, Udney Maria Blakeley (1815-1842), 
for Blakeley s back pay and prize ; 1830, oil on canvas, 30x25 in. Image cour- 
money, as well as a monthly pension _ tesy of the North Carolina Museum of Art, 
until she remarried. Maria received Gift of the James G. Hanes Memorial Fund, 

s 3 . in memory of Lucy Hanes Chatham; and 

a monthly pension. until 1830, a free Dr. Edgar D. Baker and Dr. G. Fred Hale. 
education, $8,000, and a silver tea 
service from North Carolina. e3 


This portrait of Johnston Blakeley’s 
daughter is part of the collection of the 
North Carolina Museum of Art. Thomas 
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Jim Goodwin created this scale model of Gunboat 166, 
Alligator, which helped patrol and protect the North Carolina 
coast during the War of 1812. Built in the Smithville (now 
Southport) area by Amos Perry, the Alligator was 60 feet long, 
with a beam, or width, of 16 feet, 6 inches. It carried a crew of South Caro- 


40 sailors and marines, as well as two long 12-pounder can- 
nons. At one point, the boat actually sunk but was refloated! 
Image courtesy of James B. Greathouse. 
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n April 1, 1809, the United States Navy 
launched Gunboat 166 near Wilming- 
ton. Gunboat 166 was the first of three 
small warships built in North Carolina 
before the War of 1812. In total, builders 
across the U.S. produced over 170 of these ves- 
sels. They were designed to defend the young 
country’s coastal waters against growing threats 
from world power Great Britain. Many of the 
gunboats, including 166, were placed in storage 
for a time. By the fall of 1811, as tensions be- 
tween America 
and England 
grew, the navy 
reactivated 
Gunboat 166 
for patrol duty 
in the Cape 
Fear River. 


From the 
declaration of 
war on June 
18, 1812, until 
the end of the 
year, Gunboat 
166 patrolled 
the coast of 
North Caro- 
lina, south- 
ward toward 
Charleston, 


lina. The ship 
returned to 
port for re- 
pairs and the replacement of its two 12-pounder 
cannons with eight carronades of the same 
caliber. (A 12-pound carronade was smaller and 
lighter than a normal cannon. A carronade could 
fire the same size cannonball but for shorter 
distances.) Gunboat 166 also converted from 

a sloop to a faster schooner sailing rig. Before 
returning to patrol duty, it finally received a real 
name: the Alligator. 


For 19 months, the Alligator protected American 
merchant ships and looked for British warships. 
It escorted small groups of merchant ships from 
one port to another to ensure the British did not 
attack them. Sailors found the duty somewhat 
boring, but it allowed America’s commercial 
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The A//igator: Small Boat, Big Bite 


by James B. Greathouse* 


trade to continue in the face of Great Britain’s 
attempts at blockade. During this time, the AI- 
ligator’s captain, Sailing Master Russell Bassett, 
prepared his crew to protect the small ship. Can- 
non drills, cutlass practice, and small-firearms 
training became a common routine. On a dark 
night in late January 1814, events would test all 
of that training. 


During the afternoon of January 29, sailors on 
the Alligator spotted two British warships, a frig- 
ate and a brig. The U.S. gunboat was sailing a 
short distance from the mouth of the Stone River 
in South Carolina. Bassett believed that the Brit- 
ish ships, farther out to 


sea, would attack his 
vessel. He decided to 
prepare the Alligator 
for combat. 


By nightfall the 
Americans proved 
ready to meet the en- 
emy. Since the smaller 
Alligator was in the 
river, the British had 
to attack using their 
ships’ smaller boats 
instead of sailing the 


Learn 
More 


Where did the fe) 
Alligator sail? 


Access website 
www.lib.unc.edu/dc/ 
ncmap and search for 
John Strother and 1808 
to view the map be- 
lieved to represent the 
first full survey of North 
Carolina and its coast. 


How does a modern 


warships themselves 
map compare? 


into the shallow 
waters. Around 7:30 
p-m. U.S. sailors heard 
the sounds of oars splashing nearby. They could 
soon see at least six armed boats rowing toward 
them. The Americans called out a challenge and, 
in return, received a cheer and a blast from the 
British cannons. The battle had begun. 


Bassett returned cannon fire and then attempted 
to move the Alligator away. As the British grew 
closer, both sides continued firing cannons and 
muskets. When the British were about 30 yards 
from the gunboat, a combined blast from all of 
the Americans’ guns stunned the attackers. The 
assault became disorganized, and the British 
soon began to drift away. Bassett and his crew 
had repelled the threat, proving that small gun- 
boats could bite back against a powerful foe. The 
Alligator would continue to help defend Ameri- 
can coastal waters through mid-June 1815, when 
the navy decommissioned and sold it. er 


“James B. Greathouse is a member of the North Carolina War of 1812 Bicentennial Com- 


mittee. He is the co-chair of its living history subcommittee and sits on the exhibits, coastal 
conference, and events and programs subcommittees. Greathouse serves as historic proper- 
ties coordinator at the Fayetteville Area Transportation and Local History Museum. 


The Indian Removal Act and the Cherokee Trail of Tears 


by Mikaéla M. Adams* 


n the spring of 1838, United States 

soldiers surrounded Rebecca 

Neugin’s home. Rebecca was just 

three years old. The little girl must 

have wondered who these strange 
men were and what they wanted. Her 
father jumped up to fight the strangers, but 
her mother begged him to surrender so that 
they would not kill him. The soldiers forced 
Rebecca and her family to leave their house 
and join other prisoners in a stockade. Not 
long after, the family began a dangerous 
journey west to what is now Oklahoma. 
They walked over a thousand miles in the 
winter, leaving all they knew behind. Why 
did this happen to her family? Rebecca was 
a Cherokee Indian. 


Since the earliest days of colonialism in 

North America, European settlers had been 
encroaching on Native lands. After the War of 
1812, the pressure on American Indian people 
to sell their territory increased. The expansion 
of cotton plantation agriculture led to a rapid 
rise in the non-Indian population of states such 
as Tennessee, Georgia, Mississippi, and Ala- 
bama, and to growing conflict. White Ameri- 
cans wanted Indian land for themselves. Many 
thought that Indians were racially inferior and 
did not deserve to keep their lands. 


The United States normally bought land from 
American Indians by negotiating treaties with 
tribal governments. Tribal leaders, however, 
eventually refused to sell more territory. Some 
Americans demanded that the government 
take territory from Indians by force. Others 
suggested that the government exchange tribal 
lands in the Southeast for land in the West. 
They said the Indians would be better off far 
away from the influences of white Americans. 
Indian people, however, did not like this “re- 
moval” plan. They did not want to leave the 
familiar homes and farms where they and their 
ancestors had lived for thousands of years. 


After Andrew Jackson became president in 
1828, white southerners increased their de- 
mands to move onto Indian land. Although 
Jackson had fought alongside Cherokee allies 
at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend during the War 


*Mikaéla M. Adams completed her doctorate in history at the University of North Carolina at 


This painting, The Trail of Tears, depicts the removal of the Cherokee to the West in 1838. Oil 
on canvas, 1942, by Robert Lindneux. Image courtesy of The Granger Collection, New York. 


of 1812, he did not support tribal rights. To 
pressure the Cherokee to sell their land—which 
included territory in North Carolina, Georgia, 
Tennessee, and Alabama—the state of Georgia 
extended its laws over the Cherokee Nation. 
It passed special laws for Indians, including 
one prohibiting them from testifying against 
white people in court. The Cherokee had their 
own government, constitution, and laws, and 
they were outraged that Georgia ignored their 
status as a separate nation. President Jackson, 
however, supported Georgia. 


In 1830 Congress narrowly passed the Indian 
Removal Act, which authorized the federal 
government to make Removal treaties with In- 
dian tribes. The Chickasaw and Choctaw tribes 
in Mississippi and the Creek in Alabama soon 
signed treaties, but the Cherokee and Florida’s 
Seminole Indians continued to resist. The 
Seminole tribe ultimately went to war; only 
after seven years of brutal fighting against U.S. 
troops did the majority of that tribe move west. 
Instead of war, the Cherokee went to court. In 
1832 they turned to the U.S. Supreme Court 

to defend their rights. In Worcester v. Georgia, 
Chief Justice John Marshall ruled in favor of 
Cherokee sovereignty. Yet Georgia ignored the 
ruling and began distributing Cherokee tribal 
land to state citizens. 
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Chapel Hill in May 2012. She is currently an assistant professor of Native American history at 


the University of Mississippi. 
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As pressures on the Cherokee increased, some 
began to see Removal as their only option. A 
small group led by a Cherokee named Major 
Ridge—as well as his son, John Ridge, and 
nephew, Elias Boudinot—believed the Chero- 
kee had no choice but to negotiate. This group 
became known as the “Treaty Party.” Most 
Cherokee, including Principal Chief John Ross, 
disagreed. They wanted to keep their land 
and their tribal sovereignty, no matter the cost. 
Although most Cherokee opposed Removal, 
the Treaty Party began negotiating with the 
federal government. In 1835 this group signed 
the Treaty of New Echota, agreeing to give up 
all Cherokee land in the Southeast in exchange 
for land in modern-day northeastern Okla- 
homa. Ross immediately petitioned the United 
States to reject the treaty because it had not 
been signed by the real leaders of the Cherokee 
Nation. The Senate ignored the protests and 
ratified the treaty in 1836. 


According to the Treaty of New Echota, the 
Cherokee had two years to prepare for Re- 
moval. They continued to protest the agree- 
ment, and most hoped they could stay in their 
homes. By spring of 1838, however, U.S. Army 
troops began rounding up people and taking 
them to stockades. Many Indians were able 

to take only what they could carry or what 
they could load into a wagon. Conditions in 
the stockades became very bad. There was not 
enough food or medicine, and water was often 
dirty. In the crowded camps and the summer 
heat, diseases spread. Many people died. 


Hoping to ease the suffering of his people, 
Chief Ross finally agreed to negotiate with the 
federal government. He secured permission 
for the Cherokee to 
conduct their own 
Removal when the 
weather was cooler. 
In the winter of 
1838-1839, the Chero- 
kee began walking on 
what became known 
as the Trail of Tears. 
Years later, Rebecca 
Neugin remembered 
the hardships of 

the journey. People 
walked all day, every 
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(Left to right) Cherokee principal chief John Ross. Image courtesy of 
the State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 
Major Ridge. Image courtesy of the Library of Congress, Prints & 
Photographs Division. 


which included salted pork and sometimes a 
wild turkey or deer they hunted along the way. 
Some people had been unable to bring their 
own cooking utensils, so they had to borrow 
pots and pans from other travelers or make 
new ones from clay. Sickness swept through 
the groups, and many children caught whoop- 
ing cough. Four thousand people died on the 
journey. Twelve thousand made it to the West. 


Although most Cherokee moved west, not all 
Cherokee people left the Southeast. A small 
group stayed behind in North Carolina. Some 
relied on earlier treaties to remain legally in 
the state, and others hid out in the mountains. 
These Cherokee eventually regrouped and 
formed the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians. 
Today, there are 13,500 enrolled members of the 
Eastern Band, most of whom live in western 
North Carolina. They are a separate tribe from 
the Cherokee Nation, which is located in Okla- 
homa and whose citizens descend from those 
who traveled on the Trail of Tears. e3 
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day. Many did not 
have sturdy shoes. 
Instead, they wore 


deerskin moccasins. At night, the Cherokee 
made camp and stopped to cook their food, 
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Beginning in 1838 thousands of Cherokee died on a forced, long 
journey from North Carolina and other southeastern states to a new 
reservation in modern-day Oklahoma. Image courtesy of the State 
Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


THJH Essay Contest Winner: 


“Ono Wrongs Don't Wake a SNight 


by Emma Revels* 
Saturday, C/une 19, 1830 
Dear Charlotte, 


oS hope this letter finds you in good health. Are your 
children Doing well? How is the weather in London? 


CAs S was reading the “Garolina Obsewer this morn- 
ing, an article about recent bills passe? by “Gongress 
caught my eye. One specified that the government was 
“providing an exchange of lands with the Indians... 
for their removal west of the CU. ississippi.” 


“Chis bill that was passed just ays ago, the 
SIndian Removal Act, has everyone 

in fayetteville talking. Some think it 

is anful, and some feel that it is one of 

the best lans that “Gongress has passed. 

CS have not mentione? this to you in past 
letters, so let me start at the beginning. 


About 45 1 years ago, the “Oveatr y of 
Hopenell was signed. It told white settlers 
to stay off Cherokee property, yet they care- 
lessly moved onto the CAmerican Indians’ 
lan?. Sn turn, Indians attacked settlers, 
killing ano torturing them. “Chis is where their “Wrong 
comes in. “Ohen a nen treaty gave whites permission 

to move onto more Indian lan?. Chis cycle—Gon- 
guess making treaties, breaking them, an0 making new 
ones—happened over ano over again. “Che Cherokee 
have taken the matter to court many times, but to no 
avail. SR ecently, something happened that struck me as 
hovvifically unjust: the “Gongress bought land from the 
state of Georgia that actually belonged to the Cherokee. 
So the Indians got pushed off even more of their land, 
while Georgia received payment for property that it 
never owned in the first place! 


“Che Indians’ violent reaction to injustices such as this 
seems only natucal. “Gaken from the average Cherokee's 
point of view, this is extremely unfair. Much of, the 
torturing of, settlers, capturing, and murder was Pone bi y 
their ancestors, yet they supper the consequences. SBut, 
from the ordinary settler's opinion, Indians area troop 
of barbarians that deserves to have property taken. AIndi- 
ans ave simply in the way of our great country ‘S growth, 


*Emma Revels was the winner of the 2012 Tar Heel Junior Historian Historical Essay Contest, Intermedi- 


Emma Revels. Image cour- 
tesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


SBesives, the U.S. is paying for the land. cBut J 
have heard from my brother, ehohn Onen, who is 

the governot of North Garolina, that some U.S. 
authorities bribe? the Indians in orber to get more land. 
Ctnother reason people desire the Indians’ property 

is the Discovery of gold there. Mou see the viewpoints of 
both sides, Gharlotte. Each has its shortcomings. 


“Go continue my story, the Indians are going to be 
pushed to leave this part of the country. oJ Yo not know 
when the government will force the stubborn Natives 
off their land. © i ano when that happens, e 
fear that the Cherokee will be mistreated. 
yh yf husband, William, has a very strong 
opinion that the government is Doing a 
“wise and intelligent act "ano that “no 
great thing can be reached without sacri- 
fice —the “great thing ” heve being the fact 
that we CA mericans will be able to spread 
out an? form a better republic. 


William's opinion comes greatly from his un- 
cle, who raised him. Uncle Harold fought 
the Indians under CAndren a)ackson an? 
brought back horrible tales of the 
cruelly and savage ways. Another pact of 


NIndians’ 


his prejudiced outlook was persuaded by his elder brother, 
Noah, who sneaked into a Gherokee camp with others 
to see how they live? and saw some CIndians performing 
<Ghe © SBooger Dance.” Stpparently, the Oherokee 
re-created the arrival of the “white man by wearing 
strange masks and Doing a Dance imitating habits of, the 
settlers. M y husband firmly states that the Indians 
ave an ignorant vace that should be taken out of our civi- 
lization an? put into the western part of the continent. 


Our neighbor, Christian Wilson, has the exact opposite 
opinion. He feels that the USS. is bei ‘ing unjust and 
cruel, Will and Christian have been arquing con- 
stantly, ano it is Driving me to distraction! Our other 
neighbor, Kendall c©/ohnston, says that it won ‘t affect 
him one way ov another. Well, the baby is crying, so oS 
had better finish this letter. of hope everything is going 
well with v you in England. 


Sincerel y, 
Slizabeth 
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ate Division. She was a sixth-grade member of Homeschoolers Unfolding North Carolina History, Public 
Library of Johnston County and Smithfield, Elaine Forman, adviser. Entrants were asked to write a letter or 
newspaper piece expressing opinions about the Indian Removal Act or the Treaty of New Echota. 
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The Tale of Tsali: 


by Ansley Herring Wegner* 


ownership in the same way as the Eu- 
ropean settlers who came to the New 
World starting in the 1500s. Indian lands 
were loosely considered to be owned 
by tribes, not by individual people. 
In 1830 the United States Congress 
passed the Indian Removal Act, de- 
signed to move American Indians off 
their tribal lands to more remote loca- 
tions so that white settlements could 
be established. The Cherokee tribe 
was eventually sent west to a 
reservation in Oklahoma. 


merican Indian tribes did not treat land | 


A roadside marker in Swain County recogniz- 
ing the story of Tsali. Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Highway Historical Marker Program, 
www.ncmarkers.com. 


In December 1835 a group of 
Cherokee leaders signed the 
Treaty of New Echota, ceding their 
tribal lands in the southeastern 
United States. Although North Carolina’s Chero- 
kee did not sign the agreement, the federal govern- 
ment held most to its terms. Claiming exemption 
from the planned Removal were a group of Chero- 
kee known as the Oconaluftee Citizen Indians, 

led by Yonaguska and represented by his adopted 
white son, William Holland Thomas. This group’s 
members held personal claims to lands granted 

in an 1819 treaty, through which they sought U.S. 
citizenship. 


Hundreds of North Carolina Cherokee, including 
some who had not sought citizenship and retained 
their tribal status, refused to leave their homeland. 
They hid out, in the Mountain region. The U.S. 
Army, sent to search for the holdouts, enlisted 

the help of Thomas. He agreed to assist because 
he did not want the fugitive Cherokee to hurt the 
Oconaluftee band’s ability to stay in North Caro- 
lina. Tsali, also known as Charley, was among the 
tribal members who refused to leave. He and his 
family, along with a few close neighbors, went into 
hiding in May 1838. From here, the story diverges 
into what rests in the traditional oral histories and 
what appears in the written records. 


Cherokee oral tradition, passed down through 
generations, tells of Tsali’s group’s capture and 
harassment by federal troops, with a baby acciden- 
tally being killed. By this account, Tsali decided to 
fake an injury and ambush the soldiers to escape. 
In the skirmish that followed, one soldier was 
killed and two others wounded, one mortally. The 
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Fact or Fiction? 


Cherokee escaped back into the mountains. They 
stayed there, until learning that if the men respon- 
sible gave themselves up, all of the other Indians in 
hiding could remain in North Carolina. The legend 
maintains that Tsali agreed to be executed so that 
others could stay. Among the Cherokee, 
Tsali became a legendary hero, depicted 
in the long-running outdoor drama 
Unto These Hills. 


At the time this legend flourished, few 
government records related to the 
Tsali event had been available for re- 
search. Many documents now can be 
found in the records of the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, as well as in the 
William Holland Thomas manu- 
script collection at Duke University. 
What they reveal to historians is 
different. On November 1, 1838, documents state, 
U.S. soldiers and Thomas found and captured 
Tsali’s group. While being marched to the com- 
mand base, some Cherokee attacked the soldiers 
and escaped. Major General Winfield Scott ordered 
Colonel William S. Foster to capture the fugitives. 
Official records indicate that Thomas offered as- 
sistance from some of the Oconaluftee. Foster was 
ordered to shoot the men responsible for the attack 
and collect the other fugitives for Removal. Fos- 
ter’s and Thomas’s actions indicate that they be- 
lieved that Scott would permit any Cherokee who 
helped find Tsali’s band to stay in North Carolina. 


Along with the Oconaluftee Indians, Foster and 
Thomas enlisted the aid of other fugitive Cherokee. 
Thomas sought, in particular, a former neighbor of 
Tsali’s known as Euchella (Utsala). It is likely that 
Thomas passed along the promise of staying in 
North Carolina to Euchella, who reported Novem- 
ber 12 with some of his men. Euchella led about 

60 men in search of Tsali. On November 24 Foster 
wrote to Scott that the mission was a success. Of 
the 12 Indians from the fugitive group, he wrote, 
all but Tsali had been recaptured. The three men 
most guilty in the attack “were punished yesterday 
by the Cherokees themselves in the presence of the 
Fourth Regt. of Infantry.” Foster had made clear in 
other communications that he did not believe that 
Tsali was one of the murderers. This belief is clear 
from his dismissal of the search party and depar- 
ture from the area. However, the next day, Euchella 
and another Indian caught Tsali and executed him. 


‘Ansley Herring Wegner serves as a research historian in the North Carolina Office of Archives 


Foster then issued a proclamation in support of 
Euchella and his men. He sent Scott a petition 
signed by white residents in favor of the Indians’ 


wishes to stay. 


Euchella and his men received permission to re- 
main in North Carolina with the Oconaluftee Citi- 
zen Indians. Eventually, these groups would be 
recognized as the modern Eastern Band of Chero- 


Daniel Kanipe: Survivor of Custer’s Last Stand 


by Josh Howard 


he Battle of the Little Big- 
horn proved a pivotal mo- 
ment in the Indian Wars of 
the 1800s. The battle was 
fought June 25, 1876, 
between troopers of Lieutenant Colonel 
George Armstrong Custer’s Seventh 
United States Cavalry and American 
Indians. It took place in present-day 
Montana. After the Civil War ended in 
1865, the U.S. had continued to expand 
to the west, bringing settlers and miners 
into continual conflict with American In- 
dians already living there. From the late 
1860s until the 1890s, the U.S. waged 
war with various Native tribes. Most of 
these conflicts ended with treaties in 
which American Indians lost land; some 
Indians were placed on reservations. 
North Carolinians fought in some of the 
battles, including the one that famously 
became known as Custer’s Last Stand. 


Daniel Kanipe, born in Marion in 1853, 
served with Custer. Kanipe had enlisted 
on August 7, 1872, in Company C, 
Seventh Cavalry. The unit acted as an 
occupation force in North Carolina 
following the Civil War. The next year, 
newly promoted Sergeant Kanipe and 
his regiment left for Yankton, South 
Dakota (then simply the Dakota Terri- 
tory), to be stationed at Fort Totten. He 
took part in the Yellowstone Expedition, 
which resulted in many skirmishes with 
the Sioux. In 1874 Kanipe served in the 
Black Hills Expedition that led to more 
conflict. Publicly, this expedition explored 
the area’s plants and animals. It is 
widely suspected that searching for gold 
was its real goal. 


The Seventh Cavalry consisted of three 
battalions, each officially numbering 
nearly 300 men. Custer—an overly am- 


kee Indians. Tsali’s story began to take shape with 
its heroic twist in 1849, and he has since become 
a folk legend. The main difference in the two 


stories, of course, is that documents indicate that 
Tsali never surrendered. Thus, he never made the 


bitious Civil War veteran and national 
hero—headed one battalion. Major 
Marcus Reno and Captain Frederick 
Benteen commanded the others. On 
May 17, 1876, Custer led the cavalry 
into present-day Montana on a raid 
against the Sioux, in retaliation for 
Indian attacks on American settlers and 
miners. Nearly a month later, on June 
25, his column reached a large Native 
encampment along the Little Bighorn 
River. Severely underestimating the num- 
ber of warriors there, Custer decided 
that a frontal assault was the best strat- 
egy. He sent Reno’s battalion around 
one side of the camp and positioned 
Benteen’s in reserve. Custer then rode 
directly toward the Native position with 
his battalion. 


Company C was in the forefront. Just 
before the attack, Custer’s brother, 
Captain Thomas Custer, ordered Kanipe 
to carry a message to Benteen to move 
forward and support them. Kanipe later 
described riding as hard as he could to 
Benteen’s battalion. A second courier, 
bugler Giovanni Martini (called John 
Martin), was soon sent away with a simi- 
lar message. Within minutes, Custer’s 
main battalion was engaged, and 
Reno’s unit quickly followed. Kanipe and 
Martini reached Benteen. But by that 
point, the destruction of Custer’s troops 
had begun. 


Custer’s entire battalion was annihi- 
lated in less than an hour at the hands 
of Chief Sitting Bull’s forces. Reno’s 
group suffered severe casualties but 
pulled back to the safety of Benteen’s 
rear position. All told, 268 troopers and 
Indian scouts (out of some 700 men 
originally present on the U.S. Army side) 
had been killed. Private John Thadus, a 
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noble deal or sacrifice for which he is idolized. 
Regardless of the true details, the events proved 
tragic and the outcome heartbreaking. The saga is 
now immortalized in Cherokee lore. & 


Guilford County 
native serving 

in Company 

C alongside 
Kanipe, died. 

A third North 
Carolinian, 
Private Jonathan 
Robers, of Surry 
County, survived 
in reserve with 
Benteen. 


Daniel Kanipe. Image cour- 
tesy of the State Archives, North 
Carolina Office of Archives and 
History. (Background) George 
Armstrong Custer in May 
1865. Image courtesy of the 
Library of Congress, Prints & 
Photographs Division. 


The destruction of Custer’s troops made 
national headlines during the July 4, 
1876, national centennial celebrations. 
The news stunned the nation and led 

to even more violent policies against 
Indian tribes that challenged the author- 
ity of the United States. From the Indian 
perspective, the battle marked a great 
victory. For two more decades, tribes 
such as the Sioux, Cheyenne, Nez Perce, 
and Apache continued to fight against 
U.S. expansion onto their lands. 


Kanipe remained in the Seventh Cavalry 
until 1877. He married Missouri Ann 
Wycoff Bobo, the widow of a friend who 
died with Custer. The couple settled 

in Marion and, along with their 10 
children, operated a farm. During the 
Spanish-American War and World War 
|, Kanipe served in an honorary posi- 
tion as a captain in the state militia but 
never returned to active duty. He was 
interviewed numerous times about his 
experiences in the Battle of the Little Big- 
horn. Most histories of the battle relied 
heavily on what Kanipe said. Over the 
years, Custer’s Last Stand has inspired 
movies and other popular culture refer- 
ences. Historians continue to seek new 
information, studying and debating 
what happened that day. ey 
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Primary Source Investigation: Conilict 
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CAP PeBLARELY’s CRUEZE, ec. 
ony of 2 letter from Capt Johnson Blakely to thé fe. 
Pthe Navy, dated UD. %, Sloop Wasp, worieny 


€ can use many kinds 

of primary sources to 

learn more about history. 
Photographs, artifacts, documents, 
and buildings offer a few examples 
of primary sources, which are 
sources created during the time 
period being studied. Can you name 
any other examples? 
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Look at these primary sources 
related to the conflicts explored 
in this issue of THJH (listed in the 
lefthand column, page 19). Try to 
match each pictured source to an 
example of a historical question 
(listed in the righthand column) 
that it might help you answer. 
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A historian combines knowledge 

from several sources to under- 

stand the big story. A few of these 
items are available online; see what 
else you can discover about them “ : 
and about other primary sources Eorowtontst ert aa fey 
related to conflict in the 1800s! . ee 
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THE ISSUE JOINED. | 
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Article from Raleigh newspaper The 
Star, October 28, 1814, issue 


Discharge papers marking the comple- 
tion of enlistment for Julius Baxter 
Hoyle, of Waynesville, first sergeant, 
Company H, First North Carolina Volun- 
teers, Spanish-American War 


Magazine cover, vol. 45 of Puck, Memo- 
rial Day 1899, "Three Veterans under 
One Flag" sketch by Udo Keppler of 
Conferederate and Union Civil War 
veterans shaking hands with a Spanish- 
American War veteran 


Leonidas Polk family home, downtown 
Raleigh, photographed January 2009 


Private Edward L. Sandifer, of Char- 
lotte, a member of Company M, First 
North Carolina Volunteers, Spanish- 
American War, photographed with his 
Krag-Jorgensen service rifle 


Political cartoon, 1846, “The Issue 
Joined," depicting President James 

K. Polk, Senator Daniel Webster, and 
several journalists fighting over issues 
relating to Texas and disputes with 
Mexico 


Part of a large collection of Spanish- 
American War veterans’ and reunion 
medals owned by Sidney E. Rochelle, of 
Durham, who served in the First North 


Carolina Volunteers during that conflict, 


and in the Philippines soon afterward 


Map showing entrance to Cape Fear 
River near Wilmington 


Tea and coffee service created by 


Anthony Rasch and Company, 1818-1819, 


silver and wood, presented to family of 
Johnston Blakeley 
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AweUAL EaCAMPUERT 
ERT. OF wonTu cinall¥e 


A. Where in North Caro- 
lina did men serving in the 
Spanish-American War come 
from, and how did those 
veterans view their service 
years later? 


B. What kinds of uniforms 
and weapons did North 
Carolina soldiers have during 
the Spanish-American War? 


C. How did Americans feel 
about entering the Mexican- 
American War? 


DB. How did armed conflict in 
the 1800s impact the fami- 
lies of men who served? 


E. What dates and lengths 
of military service might 
have been common for Tar 
Heels during the Spanish- 
American War? 


F. What strategic areas 

of North Carolina needed 
defending against European 
foes in the 1800s? 


G6. What impact did the 
Spanish-American War have 
on United States patriotism? 


H. What was daily life like 
for middle- to upper-middle- 
class families in North Caro- 
lina in the late 1800s? 


I. How did battles on the 
sea involve North Carolinians 
during the War of 1812? 


ANSWERS on page 23 
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A portrait of James K. Polk (1795-1849), attributed to G. P. A. 
Healy. Polk was a North Carolina native who served as presi- 
dent of the United States during the Mexican-American War. 
Image courtesy of the North Carolina Collection, University of North 
Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
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James K. Polk and the 
Mexican-American War 


by Courtney Rounds* 


map of the United States looked 
very different in the early 1800s 
than it does today. Land west of 
Iowa was either organized by ter- 
ritories or had not been mapped 
at all. States such as Arizona and California 
did not exist. The U.S. gained the land that 
would make up several states as a result of 
the Mexican-American War. This war be- 
tween the United 
States and Mexico 
lasted from 1846 to 
1848. It fixed the two 
countries’ boundary 
at the Rio Grande 
River and forced 
Mexico to give up 
territory that became 
all or parts of Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Nevada, 
Colorado, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 


North Carolina na- 
tive James K. Polk 
took office as the 
11th president of 

the United States in 
March 1845. Polk was 
born in Mecklenburg 
County in 1795. He 
lived in what is now 
known as Pineville 
until he was 11 years 
old, when his family 
moved to Tennes- 
see. Polk returned 

to his home state to 
attend the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. After his 
graduation, he became a lawyer and politi- 
cian in Tennessee. 


During his presidential campaign, Polk 
promised that one of his main goals would be 
acquiring the territories of New Mexico and 
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California from Mexico. By 1845 the United 
States only extended from the East Coast 

to Texas. Polk believed that God meant for 
the nation to expand across the entire North 
American continent; this idea was called 
“manifest destiny.” Supporters of mani- 

fest destiny believed that it was America’s 
mission to establish a large country where 
the ideals of freedom and democracy were 
protected. This belief in a continental United 
States played a major part in going to war 
with Mexico after ongoing conflict. 


In America’s early years, Texas had become 

a new land of opportunity for residents of 
states, including North Carolina. American 
settlers there declared themselves an inde- 
pendent nation from Mexico in 1835. Texas 
was made a part of the United States in 1845. 
The Mexican government, however, refused 
to recognize Texas’s independence and saw 

it as a rebellious territory that needed to be 
retaken. The two countries quarreled over 
boundaries, which resulted in several clashes 
along the Rio Grande River and over the Cali- 
fornia territory. America wanted to buy that 
territory, but Mexico did not wish to sell. On 
April 25, 1846, Mexican cavalry attacked a 70- 
man U.S. Army patrol and killed 16 soldiers. 
Polk sent a message to Congress requesting a 
declaration of war. 


After Congress declared war in May, the 
United States called up tens of thousands of 
volunteers and attacked Mexico from three 
different directions. It sent armies down from 
Texas and California, while a naval fleet as- 
saulted the Pacific coast of the country. The 
U.S. Army and Navy soon fought over 10 
major battles with Mexico, including a first 
large-scale amphibious (land and sea) assault 
at the Battle of Vera Cruz. 


Most Americans who served in the army were 
in their late teens and early 20s and had never 
been away from home. Men volunteered from 
all states, including North Carolina, spend- 


*Courtney Rounds previously served as assistant site manager at James K. Polk State 


Historic Site, where she advised the site’s junior historian chapter. 


ing several months training. 
They learned military drill 
and how to fire muzzle- 
loading rifles and muskets. 
These weapons often proved 
very inaccurate and some- 
what cumbersome. Mem- 
bers of the regular military 
wore uniforms made of 
wool, while those who had 
volunteered for war service 
wore a variety of different 
clothing. On the battlefield, 
soldiers looked so different 
from one another—not like 
the standard modern look. 
A single regiment of about 
1,000 Tar Heels who had 
volunteered for war service 
went to Mexico, but other 
North Carolinians served in 
regular military units such 
as the Twelfth Regiment 
U.S. Infantry and the Third 
Dragoons. 


Disease killed more men than bullets. During 
two years of fighting, about 1,700 American 
soldiers died in battle, while 13,300 died 
from disease. Camp conditions proved quite 
unsanitary. Often men used the same source 
of water for drinking, cleaning, cooking, and 
bathing. Diseases including dysentery and 
measles took hundreds of lives. Louis D. Wil- 
son, a longtime legislator from Edgecombe 
County who became an officer of the Twelfth 
Infantry, died from yellow fever in 1847 in 
Vera Cruz. Wilson County later was named 
for him. Also, primitive medical treatment 
accounted for the deaths of soldiers wounded 
in battle; they often died from infections and 
loss of blood. 


A Model 1841 “Mississippi Rifle,” a kind of gun used by sol- 
diers in conflicts including the Mexican-American War, western 
Indian Wars, and Civil War. Image courtesy of the North Carolina 
Museum of History. 


A Currier & Ives lithograph showing the landing of American forces under General Winfield Scott 
at Vera Cruz, Mexico, on March 9, 1847. Some North Carolinians served under Scott during the 
Mexican-American War. Image courtesy of the Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. 


During the war, inventions such as the tele- 
graph created new methods of communica- 
tion and allowed people back in the United 
States to keep up with what was going on. 
The Mexican-American War also marked the 
first time that journalistic accounts of battle, 
as well as a few early photographs, became 
available to the public. 


Many Americans opposed the Mexican- 
American War. Polk’s political party, the 
Democrats, favored the conflict, but his 


he grievous wrongs perpetrated by Mexico upon our 

citizens throughout a long period of years remain 

unredressed, and solemn treaties pledging her public 
faith for this redress have been disregarded. A government 
either unable or unwilling to enforce the execution of such 
treaties fails to perform one of its plainest duties. 


Our commerce with Mexico has been almost annihilated. It 
was formerly highly beneficial to both nations, but our mer- 
chants have been deterred from prosecuting it by the system 
of outrage and extortion which the Mexican authorities have 
pursued against them, whilst their appeals through their 
own Government for indemnity have been made in vain. 
Our forbearance has gone to such an extreme as to be mis- 
taken in its character. Had we acted with vigor in repelling 
the insults and redressing the injuries inflicted by Mexico at 
the commencement, we should doubtless have escaped all 
the difficulties in which we are now involved. 


—President James K. Polk in his May 11, 1846, message 
to Congress justifying war against Mexico 
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Captain Richard Caswell Gatlin, Seventh Regiment U.S. Infantry, shown in 
a photograph (left), and Captain Louis Wilson, shown in a drawing, were 
among North Carolinians who served in the military during the Mexican- 
American War. Gatlin was wounded in fighting at Monterrey in 1846, while 
Wilson died of yellow fever during the war. Images courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


Whig rivals did not. Some members of Congress, such 
as Abraham Lincoln, contested the cause of the war. 
They believed that U.S. troops had been sent out to 
patrol land that was under dispute in order to provoke 
Mexico into attacking. (Many modern scholars agree.) 
People accused Polk of creating war to acquire land. 
He defended his actions, stating that the U.S. had 
done all it could to avoid armed conflict. Much of the 
opposition also involved slavery. Numerous politi- 
cians feared that bringing additional territories into the 
nation would spark further debate over the growth of 
slavery into those areas. Northern and southern states 
hotly contested this issue for years. 


After months of fighting in places like Vera Cruz, 
Puebla, and Churubusco, Mexican forces proved 
outnumbered. Unable to defend itself, the nation also 
faced internal conflict among its leaders. It had no 
choice but to sign the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo 
on February 2, 1848. This document, which remains in 
effect today, gave undisputed control of Texas to the 
United States. Mexico also ceded 1.2 million square 
miles of land, for which America paid approximately 
$3.5 million. 


For a while after the War of 1812, the U.S. had focused 
less on the larger world and more on internal improve- 
ments and exploration close to home. The end of the 
Mexican-American War brought an abundance of new 
territory and created a rise in patriotism. The victory 
seemed to confirm the idea of America’s special des- 
tiny. Many of the war’s young U.S. officers would meet 
a few years later as enemies in the Civil War. Men like 
Ulysses S. Grant, Jefferson Davis, Thomas “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and Robert E. Lee soon became major military 
leaders. The outcome of the Mexican-American War 
greatly shaped the nation and set it ona path toward 


world importance. oe 


Think about It 


How might the United States be different 
today if the Mexican-American War had not & 
taken place? Was the war justified2 
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TAR “HEEL “VOLUNTEER 


by LTC (Ret.) Sion H. Harrington III 


any long-running conflicts led to the 
United States’ declaration of war on 
Mexico on May 13, 1846. The countries 
disagreed over the legitimacy of the 
claim of Texas as an independent repub- 
lic and then U.S. state. There were concerns about threats 
against previously invited American colonists in Mexico, 
Mexican political instability and corruption at seaports 
aimed at American interests, and Mexico’s default on $3 
million promised to cover claims of American citizens 
who had lost property during the Texas Revolution. Many 
Americans wanted to expand westward, and Mexico and 
the U.S. disputed the location of their border. 


Still, “Mr. Polk’s War,” as opponents called it, did not 
prove popular with everyone in the United States. Presi- 
dent James K. Polk’s native state of North Carolina was 
no exception. Doubts persisted as to the wisdom and 
constitutionality of the war, but Whig governor William A. 
Graham did not wish to appear unpatriotic. He wasted 
little time in calling for North Carolina volunteers for 
military service “south of the border.” 


Most of these men came from militia companies (of 
roughly 100 men each) located around the state. At the 
time, the law required all free men between the ages of 
about 16 and 50 to serve in the militia, a state military 
organization commanded and controlled by the governor. 
Other volunteers came from independent militia compa- 
nies. Early enthusiasm for the war dampened after federal 
officials rejected 31 of the 32 companies raised by the 
governor's appeal when they would only agree to serve 
for 12 months. 


Anew call for volunteers in December 1846 turned out to 
be only slightly more successful. Support for the war was 
rapidly disappearing. In spite of a handsome $10 enlist- 
ment bonus, it took until February 1847 to raise enough 
troops to man the 10 companies required to form a state 
regiment of roughly 1,000 men. Even then, the companies 
never reached full authorized strength. Desertions and 
multiple deaths from diseases such as malaria and typhus 
further shrunk the First Regiment of North Carolina Foot 
Volunteers before it even left training camp. 


From the start, partisan politics negatively affected the 
group's morale. Governor Graham went against the long- 
standing militia tradition of letting soldiers elect their 
own officers. He appointed the unit’s top three ranking 
men himself. To make matters worse, the three belonged 
to Graham’s largely antiwar Whig Party. Most rank-and- 
file soldiers were Democrats, Polk’s pro-war party. 


N THE “MEXICAN-AMERICAN “WAR 


The Mexican-American War was the first U.S. armed conflict captured by early photography, 
but few images have survived. This image, called a daguerreotype, shows an American volun- 


Paine from command. A Court 
of Inquiry in early 1848 upheld 
Paine’s actions and restored his 
authority. He remained the regi- 
ment’s colonel until it was mus- 
tered out of service at war’s end. 


The men of the regiment con- 
tended with a harsh climate, 
extreme heat, widespread sick- 
ness, inadequate medical care, 
bad water, and boring noncombat 
duties. All of these challenges hurt 
their morale even more. Destined 
never to see battle, the regiment 
did such work as protecting con- 
voys of supply wagons. Perform- 
ing vitally important services did 
not comfort the bruised egos of 
Tar Heels who had enlisted to 
fight. In their minds, while others 
earned glory on the battlefield, 
they languished behind the lines 
as second-class soldiers. 


teer infantry unit in a street in Saltillo, Mexico. It may depict the First Regiment of North 
Carolina Foot Volunteers, which was stationed there at the time, along with regiments from : 
Virginia and Mississippi. Can you spot some of the field musicians? Image by unknown photogra- Though the r egiment saw no 


pher, ca. 1847, courtesy of the Amon Carter Museum of American Art, Fort Worth, Texas, P1981.65.21. 


The fury created by the governor’s action caused 
such resentment that the Mecklenburg County 
company refused to serve under its newly ap- 
pointed colonel, Robert Treat Paine. It requested 
permission to leave the unit and join the Third 
U.S. Dragoons of the regular U.S. Army. Paine 
was a lawyer and politician with little formal 
military experience. He was not very well liked 
or respected, and he was considered incompetent 
by most officers and men of the regiment. Paine 
also proved to be high-handed and very strict 
(even sadistic or cruel), which made him even 
more unpopular. 


By August 1847 the regiment had turned against 
the colonel. Angry men surrounded Paine’s 

tent in Mexico and pelted it with rocks. Paine 
emerged and ordered a lower-ranking officer to 
gather loyal soldiers and disperse the rebellious 
ones. The officer refused, and Paine took mat- 
ters into his own hands. He fired a pistol into 
the crowd, killing one soldier—the regiment's 
only gunshot casualty during the war. Order was 
restored to the camp only after regular army of- 
ficials sent in troops and temporarily suspended 


ANSWERS to primary sources activity on pages 18-19: 
it, I: 2,E; 3,6; 4, H; 5, B; 6, C; 7, A; 8,F: 9,0 


active combat, it suffered greatly 
from a variety of diseases that 
claimed the lives of 172 troops outright. Another 
62 men received medical discharges due to ill- 
ness. Sadly, it is estimated that about three-quar- 
ters of those 62 did not survive the hard journey 
back to North Carolina, dying before they could 
reach home. One curse that was commonly suf- 
fered by all armies at the time appears not to 
have affected the First North Carolina as severely 
as others. Despite all the problems, the Tar Heel 
regiment had a remarkably low rate of desertion 
while in Mexico. 


With the end of the conflict, the North Carolin- 
ians returned to their native state to honorable 
discharges, and often heroes’ welcomes, in July 
and August 1848. Although many of the state’s 
Mexican-American War veterans may have 
considered their service in a less-than-positive 
light, it turned out to have a future benefit. When 
differences between the North and South erupted 
into the U.S. Civil War 13 years later, the state 
found itself fairly well supplied with experienced 
military leaders—thanks to their service in the 
Mexican-American War. e3 
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“A LITTLE MORE GRAPE, CAPTAIN BRAGG” 


uring the United States Civil War, General 


by William H. Brown* 
Braxton Bragg became one of the most hat- 
his soldiers called him a “merciless tyrant.” 


“ T 

Newspaper editors described his career as 
“no exercise of military genius.” During the Battle of Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, on November 25, 1863, Bragg was 
laughed at by his troops when he attempted to stop their 


retreat. Yet, this general has a major, modern U.S. Army post 


named after him: Fort Bragg, North Carolina. Why? Dur- 
ing the earlier Mexican-American War, many people viewed 
Bragg as the star artilleryman of the army. And Fort Bragg 
began as an artillery training ground during World War I. 


General Bragg was born in Warrenton on March 21, 1817, 
to Thomas and Margaret Crosland Bragg. Thomas Bragg 
had moved to Warrenton from eastern North Carolina, 

and married Margaret in 1803. The elder Bragg worked 

as a carpenter and used his earnings to purchase land and 
enslaved workers. One of Braxton’s four brothers, John, be- 
came a congressman from Alabama. Another, Thomas Jr., 
was elected governor of North Carolina in 1855 and later 
served as attorney general for the Confederacy. Braxton was 
accepted into the prestigious U.S. Military Academy (West 
Point) and graduated near the top of his class in 1837. 


After graduation, Bragg pursued the career of a pro- 
fessional soldier. He was commissioned a second 
lieutenant in the U.S. Third Artillery. Artillery 

referred to projectile-firing weapons. Men would 
load gunpowder and a shell into a brass tube 
(cannon), ignite the powder, and the force of the 
exploding powder would throw the shell a great 
distance toward a target. Armies of the era used 
artillery to attack an enemy from a long way off. 

As an artillery officer, Bragg was responsible for the 
proper loading of the cannon, as well as care of the 
equipment and horses used to pull it into battle. 


The army first sent Lieutenant Bragg to fight in the Semi- 
nole War in Florida but detailed him home to recover from 
sickness. After recovering, Bragg was posted in a number of 
forts within the United States and was at one point court- 
martialed for criticizing army leaders. Despite a reduction in 
rank for two months, he remained in the military and was 
stationed at Fort Moultrie in Charleston, South Carolina. 
When the Mexican-American War began in May 1846, 
29-year-old Bragg headed to Texas to join Brigadier Gener- 
al Zachary Taylor’s American forces. At the Battle of Monter- 
rey, Mexico, on September 19-24, 1846, Bragg served with 
distinction by using his brass six-pounder cannons effectively 
in teams to support the advance into the city. 


Bragg received a promotion to captain and was reassigned 
to a horse artillery battery. Horse artillery was a new concept 
in the U.S. Army; each member of the battery had his own 
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ed officers in the Confederate army. Some of 


ee 


(Above) This February 1847 Currier & Ives painting titled A Little More Grape, 
Captain Bragg shows General Zachary Taylor on his horse at the Battle of Buena 
Vista, Mexico, calling to artilleryman Braxton Bragg. Image courtesy of the Library 
of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. (Below) Bragg during the Civil War. 
Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


horse to ride in and out of battle. As a result, the artillery 
could respond faster to battlefield orders. Bragg and his 
battery continued to serve with General Taylor, while other 
troops headed south to take part in the upcoming Mexico 
City campaign. This weakening of Taylor’s army gave Mexi- 
can forces a chance to attack his outnumbered Ameri- 
cans. On February 23, 1847, the enemies met near 
Saltillo, Mexico. Known as the Battle of Buena Vista, 
the fight proved one of the war’s bloodiest. Bragg 
used the mobility of his horse artillery to maneu- 
ver and help repel Mexican attacks. During one 
of the worst assaults, General Taylor reportedly 
urged the North Carolinian to give the enemy sol- 
diers, “A little more grape [shot], Captain Bragg!” 


The story, whether completely true or not, was picked 

up by newspapers across the southern United States as 
part of the great American victory at Buena Vista. Bragg be- 
came a hero overnight—toasted across the country. At one 
dinner party held in his honor, a woman turned to Bragg 
and offered him a tray, remarking, “A little more grapes, 
Captain Bragg?” 


Bragg stayed in the army until 1855, when he resigned his 
commission as a protest against the leadership. He and his 
new wife, Elise, bought a sugar plantation near Thibodaux, 
Louisiana. Bragg remained a planter until his adopted state 
seceded from the U.S. on January 26, 1861. Like many 
other Mexican-American War veterans, Bragg offered his 
services to the Confederacy. He rose to lead the Army of 
Tennessee, resigning this command in 1863 after the defeat 
at Chattanooga. Bragg later served as personal military 
adviser to Confederate president Jefferson Davis and as 
commander of forces protecting Wilmington. Bankrupted by 
the war, he worked as a civil engineer until his 1876 death. e3 ; 


“William H. Brown, a native of Winston-Salem, earned a BA in history from High Point College and an 


MA from the University of North Carolina at Greensboro. He has served in the North Carolina Office of 
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Cult of Domesticity: 


Women Struggle to Find Their Place 


by Dr. Lucinda H. MacKethan* 


n 1854 the Reverend George Washington 

Burnap published a book promoting a 

new role for American women. The noted 

lecturer wrote, “We now see women in 

that sphere for which she was originally 
intended and which she is so exactly fitted to 
adorn and bless, as the wife, the mistress of 
the home, the solace, the aid, and the coun- 
selor of the ONE, for whose sake alone the 
world is any consequence to her.” Modern 
historians call the ideal that Reverend Burnap 
described “The Cult of Domesticity.” This 
lofty standard praised the virtues of religious 
piety, moral purity, and submitting com- 
pletely to (going along with) a husband’s 
authority. The fourth virtue, “domesticity” 
itself, meant concentrating all efforts on 
homemaking as a high calling. 


Wives and mothers who were held to this 
standard struggled with a conflict far dif- 
ferent from any facing American men in the 
mid-1800s. While men entered the increas- 
ingly competitive world of business, and in 


The family of Colonel Leonidas L. Polk in the late 1800s. Image courtesy of Jay Denmark. 


1861 marched off to fight the Civil War, many 
women had limited options. It is important 
to note that the ideal did not apply to all 
women. The cult of domesticity was for mar- 
ried, middle- and upper-class white women 
whose husbands could provide stable homes 
and financial security. Society did not expect 
working-class or unmarried women to follow 
this high calling. Ironically, this left those 
women more independent, if more economi- 
cally at risk. 


These high-ranking women who were 
considered “exalted” in the 1800s lived 
within a narrowly defined domestic domain. 
They oversaw housework, raised children, 
decorated a home, and entertained. They 
enjoyed little freedom or other routes to self- 
fulfillment. Society wanted these women to 
be modest and virtuous, especially around 
men, to avoid self-promotion; and to educate 
themselves only in areas that would make 
them better wives and mothers. To go against 
a husband’s wishes—or even to discuss busi- 
ness or politics—was 
frowned upon. 


The pressure to conform 
(follow the rules) came 
from parents, husbands, 
ministers, and social 
leaders. Women who did 
not behave as expected 
faced judgment, exclu- 
sion from polite society, 
and public shaming. 
People whose opinion 
mattered in middle- and 
upper-class social circles 
persuasively pushed 
domesticity. Sermons 
and popular literature 
praised “true women” as 
saints of the home who 
cheerfully served society 
by accepting their inferi- 
ority to men. Awoman 
occasionally could teach 


“Dr. Lucinda H. MacKethan is Alumni Distinguished Professor of English, emerita, at North Carolina State THJH, Fall 2012 
University. She is the author of several books and coedited The Companion to Southern Literature, named a 
“Best Reference Work” by the American Library Association. She leads teacher seminars through the National 


Humanities Center and lectures locally and nationally on slavery and plantation life in the Old South. 
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church Sunday school 
or raise money for char- 
ity by hosting a small 
theatrical entertainment. 
But heaven forbid that 
she give a speech, take 
to the stage, or try to 
run a business. Dur- 

ing these years, some 
U.S. women fought for 
greater rights, including 
the right to vote. Their 
efforts did not get very 
far with the public until 
the 1900s. 


In North Carolina the 
example of political 
and civic leader Leoni- 
das L. Polk’s family 
shows both the limits 
imposed by the cult of 
domesticity and ways 
that women might push 
back against its con- 
straints. Colonel Polk (1837-1892) 
promoted domesticity in his 
influential magazine, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, founded in 1886. 
In an early issue he wrote, “A 
woman’s place is in the home 
and most men know it. A sunny 
smile at the breakfast table and 
a proper interest in the work of 
the husband are prized infinitely 
more than a long dissertation on 


(Left) James and Juanita Polk 
Denmark, who worked together 
on editing The Progressive Farmer 
magazine. (Above) Sarah Gaddy 
Polk as a young woman. Images 
courtesy of Jay Denmark. 


on which to build the 
family’s home on Blount 
Street in Raleigh. 


Colonel and Sarah 
Polk’s daughter, Juanita 
Polk Denmark (1861-1929), took a few more 
progressive steps within the domestic sphere. 
Juanita helped her father and her husband, 
James, edit The Progressive Farmer. Using the 
pen name “Aunt Jennie” instead of her own, 
she wrote a column for its Home Department. 
She covered everything from the art of can- 
ning vegetables to cures for whooping cough 
and discipline of children. 


Colonel Polk himself believed in women’s 


education. As leader of the N.C. Baptist Con- 
vention, he worked to establish a state college 
for “Baptist girls.” Students could not, how- 
ever, be educated in engineering, agriculture, 
or law. They would study the new science of 
homemaking, fine arts, and morally uplifting 
literature. The N.C. Baptist Female Seminary, 
later Meredith College, received its charter in 
Raleigh in 1891. 


a meeting of the woman’s club the 
night before.” 


A pincushion used by Juanita 
Polk Denmark in the late 1800s. 
Sewing was an important task 
for many women at that time. 
Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


Like many other American women, 
Polk’s wife, Sarah Gaddy, managed 
the family farm while her husband 
was away fighting during the Civil War. But 
when the war ended, Colonel Polk’s career 
took center stage. He rose to fame as a legisla- 
tor, newspaperman, the state’s first commis- 
sioner of agriculture, and principal founder 
in 1889 of the men’s college that became 

N.C. State University. Sarah remained in the 
background, raising their six daughters. She 
asserted herself only to buy the lot 


Colonel Polk’s granddaughter, Juanita’s 
daughter Leonita Polk Denmark, graduated 
from Meredith in 1911. She never married and 
spent a lifelong career working as an artist in 
her brother’s photography studio. In the new 
century in which Leonita made her choices, 
women became increasingly engaged in 
battles over their freedom to expand life and 
career options. To accept inferiority or to fight 
for equality was a conflict that challenged 
women to shape their own places in Ameri- 


can society. oe 


Think about It 


Do we still have conflicts over 
the roles and choices of women 
and men today? 
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After the Civil War, 


Lingering Conflict at Home 


by Dr. Carole Watterson Troxler* 


hen the Civil War ended 
in 1865, two big ques- 
tions hung over the 
United States. First, 
what would the defeated 
Confederate states need to do to get back into 
the Union? And second, what political and 
legal rights would formerly enslaved African 
Americans enjoy? Conflicts over these ques- 
tions continued at the national, state, and 
county levels for years. In North Carolina, 
events in Alamance and Caswell Counties in 
the summer of 1870 proved a dramatic part of 
the conflicts. These events have been passed 
down in historical memory as the “Kirk- 
Holden War.” Governor William W. Holden 
and General George W. Kirk were among the 
many people involved. 


After the 1865 death of President Abraham 
Lincoln, leader of the Republican Party, a 
majority of the Republicans in Congress de- 
cided to require former Confederate states to 
write new state constitutions in order to rejoin 
the United States. In the first election under 
North Carolina’s new 1868 constitution, 
Holden (1818-1892) was elected governor. He 
was a lawyer and longtime newspaper editor. 
A Democrat before the Civil War, Holden had 
run for governor as a “Peace” candidate dur- 
ing the war but lost. Just as the war ended, 
Republican president Andrew Johnson ap- 
pointed Holden provisional governor. When 
Holden was elected in 1868, he was the state’s 
leading Republican. 


The 1868 state constitution called for a board 
of elected county commissioners in each 
county. The first boards elected were mostly 
made up of white men who had not been 

in power before the war. Their new actions 
included appointing some African American 
men to grand juries, making them about 10 
percent of jury members. New commissioners 
required a county tax for schools and named 
a few black men as trustees for African Amer- 
ican schools. The boards provided modest 
food relief for poor people—mainly widows 


“Dr. Carole Watterson Troxler is professor emerita of history at Elon University. Her biography of 
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ELECTIONBERING AT THE SOUTH.—Sxeromen ox W. L. Suurranp.—{Sac Pior 467.) 


This cartoon, Electioneering at the South, appeared in Harper’s Weekly magazine on 
July 25, 1868. It shows African Americans campaigning. In the late 1800s some 
secretive groups began working to keep white and black Republicans from politi- 
cal power. Image courtesy of the Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. 


of Confederate soldiers—and bought coffins 
for them if they died. These were the big- 
gest changes the first commissioners made. 
But the men passed into popular memory as 
“Radical Republicans.” Historians are unsure 
how many commissioners really supported 
the Republican Party and how many identi- 
fied with the opposing “Conservative” Party. 
But what was stunning: The small circles of 
men who had run local governments before 
and during the Civil War had lost their mo- 
nopoly. Some of them, or their family mem- 
bers, did hold office. But instead of control, 
there was uncertainty. 


White people in many Piedmont counties, 
such as Alamance and Caswell, had been 
deeply divided for a long time. They had 
disagreed over slavery before the war and 
then disagreed over secession. The Confed- 
eracy’s drafting of men to be soldiers had 
added to hard feelings. After the war, this 
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Wyatt Outlaw in North Carolina Historical Review (October 2000) relates to this article. Her 
other publications treat the Regulators, the Revolutionary era in the southern backcountry, Loyalist 
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distrust pushed some white men to vote for 
Republicans. Others denounced Republicans 
as “radicals” and worked for their defeat in 


elections. Some of the challenge to Republican 


politicians came in the form of the “White 
Brotherhood” and “Constitutional Union 
Guard,” which either developed into the Ku 
Klux Klan (KKK) or soon were replaced by 
it. These were secret organizations. Members 
were known only to one another within their 
local communities, and loosely connected by 
county and state organizers. 


The secret groups’ main purpose was keeping 


Republicans from getting elected. Disguised 
members broke into homes of people they 
thought were encouraging Republican meet- 
ings. These nighttime raids, in which people 
were beaten, took place in 1868, 1869, and 
into 1870. The groups mainly targeted black 
men. Some white men and some women of 
both races suffered at their hands, too. It was 
expected that if African American men voted, 
they would vote Republican, and that many 
white laborers would join them. The raiders 


wanted to keep white and black workers from 


getting together and talking politics. Only a 
few victims of these brutal attacks dared to 


take out a warrant for the arrest of raiders that 


they could identify. 


At the end of 1868, Emanuel Shoffner, a white 


Republican representing Alamance County, 
got the state legislature to pass a law. It told 
the governor to send state militia (like the 
modern-day National Guard) into an area if 
the governor decided the area was so dis- 
turbed by violence that the courts could not 
enforce the law. Raids took place in many 


areas but were more widespread in Alamance 


and neighboring counties. Some newspapers, 

particularly the Raleigh Sentinel, praised the 

Ku Klux Klan raids and blamed them on 

dangerous black threats. The Sentinel’s 

editor, Josiah Turner, was reputedly the 
statewide head of the KKK. 


Holden did not want to send in the 
militia. He changed his mind after the 
murders of two Republican officials. 
In late February 1870 Wyatt Outlaw, 
an African American town councilor in 
Graham, was killed outside the Alamance 
mapa County courthouse. A few weeks later, 
hoteed With heion aieen John Stephens, known as “Chicken” 
order in some Piedmont counties Stephens for two chickens he had shot, 
torn by violence. Image courtesy of was murdered at the Caswell County 


the State Archives, North Carolina 
Office of Archives and History. 
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courthouse in Yanceyville. Stephens was 


North Carolina governor William W. Holden found himself at the 
center of much controversy in the years following the Civil War. 
Image courtesy of the State Archives, North Carolina Office of Archives 
and History. 


a white state senator. Holden declared the two 
counties to be in “insurrection,” which means 
something like “revolt.” The governor sent 
militia to arrest people being accused of the 
murders and other violence. Holden’s action 
was in keeping with the new Shoffner Militia 
Act. A plan to kill Shoffner failed, and he left 
North Carolina. 


The governor’s selection of militia units to re- 
store order in Alamance and Caswell Counties 
proved unfortunate. Holden thought Pied- 
mont militia would not cooperate in arrest- 
ing accused Klan members. He sent in units 
that had been pro-Union during hard Civil 
War fighting in the Mountain region. About 
one-third of them came from Tennessee, as 
did their commander, George W. Kirk. Kirk’s 
forces roughed up and tortured some presti- 
gious men suspected of the KKK crimes. Kirk 
jailed Turner, the Sentinel editor. After that, 
some people found Turner’s newspaper even 
more exciting. 


Kirk asked Holden to suspend the writ of 
habeas corpus to make it easier for him to jail 
and detain suspects. The governor refused at 
first but then gave in. Outrage and lawsuits 
followed. Victims of the Klan raids were all 
but forgotten in the reaction against what 

the Sentinel called the “Kirk-Holden War.” 
The uproar ended by the fall of 1870. The 
legislature turned to impeaching Holden on 
charges that included “illegally” declaring the 
two counties to be in revolt and “unlawfully” 
arresting Turner and others. The state senate 
found the governor guilty and removed him 
from office, a shamed man. 


Once Holden was impeached, many people 
imagined that anyone who had opposed him 
was entitled to a free pass on their misdeeds. 
Likewise, it became popular to think that the 
governor’s allies must have been traitors or 
criminals. This is how the Kirk-Holden War 
has been remembered, because this is the way 
that the first history book about these events 
said it was. One of the ways “history” changes 
is that historians are always looking for evi- 
dence from the past that has not been consid- 
ered before. Now, it’s your turn to think. 


What's in a Name? Kirk-Holden War 


The name Kirk-Holden War came from 
newspaper stories at the time. Many south- 
ern newspapers survived the Civil War. They 
proved to be one tool of the prewar leadership 


Getting Back into 

the United States 
President Abraham Lincoln 
said the states of the Con- 
federacy had really never left 
the U.S. because “secession” 
was not legal. Lincoln wanted 
these states to apologize and 
be acknowledged as legal 
states in the Union quickly 
and easily. Andrew Johnson, 
a North Carolina native who 
became president after Lin- 
coln’s death, agreed. Johnson 
had many differences with the 
Republican majority in Con- 
gress, including how much 
“Reconstruction” defeated 
states must undergo in order 
to rejoin the Union. 


Learn More 


Unlike Lincoln, Congress said 
secession had amounted to 
“state suicide.” Therefore, 


defeated states would have to rebuild 
themselves under congressional direc- 
tion. Congress required these states 

to write entirely new state constitutions 
and pass the 13th, 14th, and 15th 
Amendments to the U.S. Constitution. 
The amendments guaranteed civil and 
political rights (including voting) for all 
men. This included men who had been 
enslaved. North Carolina obeyed and 
was readmitted to the U.S. 
on July 4, 1868. 


Habeas What? 

The “writ of habeas corpus 
is more than a thousand 
years old, having come to 
colonial America as part of 
English constitutional law. 
The “writ” orders an officer 
holding someone prisoner 
to bring charges in a court 
of law or release him Troxler. 
promptly. By “suspending” 


that was not destroyed when the old state 
governments ended. Someone has remarked 

that newspapers write the first draft of history. 

This suggests that perhaps people who write 

history look to old newspapers for too much 

of their information, instead of looking for all an sae ~ 
the evidence they can find. Like other re- us ‘. 
cords from the past that disagree with one, 
another, newspapers might “take sides” — 
in telling their stories. 


- 


The first history of North Carolina’s 
Reconstruction era was published in 
1906: Reconstruction in North Carolina, 
written by J. G. De Roulhac Hamilton. 
Hamilton based much of his book on Raleigh 
Sentinel stories from 1868 to 1871. Those 
stories had tried to stir up white fears of 
black violence and had championed white 
violence against blacks. By using editor 
Josiah Turner’s newspaper stories, Hamil- 
ton repeated this message and passed it down 
to readers of his book. Turner had called the 
governor’s actions the “Kirk-Holden War,” 
and Hamilton continued to use the name. 


Josiah Turner, editor of the 
Raleigh Sentinel and 
rumored to be a leader of 
the Ku Klux Klan. Image 
courtesy of Carole Troxler. 


Would you call the events described in this 
article a “war”? How might calling these 
events the Kirk-Holden War affect what 
people think about them? Can you think of 
other names that would describe these events 
more accurately? What kinds of sources, used 
with newspaper articles, might help provide a 
fuller picture of events like these? © 
"4 
the writ for a time period, Governor 
William Holden deprived George 
Kirk’s prisoners of this basic English 
and American protection against 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. 


| 


Who Was Caswell Holt? 

One of the people who did tes- 

tify about Ku Klux Klan violence was 
Caswell Holt, of Alamance County, a 
we~----=--nn-nan, sharecropper and former en- 
| gf —} slaved man in his 30s at the 
time. Information from Holt 
and others, on both sides of 
the conflicts in Alamance and 
Caswell Counties, still exists 
in court records, papers of 
lawyers and judges, congres- 
sional publications, transcripts 
from Holden’s impeachment 
trial, private papers, and 
legal publications, as well as 
newspapers. Historians use 


all these sources. ie 


u" 


Caswell Holt in later years. 
Image courtesy of Carole 
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Can 
you spot 


the governor? 
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(Above) A large group, including Governor Daniel Russell (just left of center, near the back) and officers of the Second Regiment of 


ee 


North Carolina Volunteers, pose on the steps of the Governor’s Mansion in 1898. Commanded by Colonel W. H. S. Burgwyn, the 
unit struggled to recruit and keep soldiers and saw little action other than coastal garrison duty. (Below) Spanish-American War 
troops sometimes wore badges like this one on their coats. Images courtesy of the North Carolina Museum of History. 


North Garolina and “The Splendid Little War” 


by LTC (Ret.) Sion H. Harrington III 


e North Carolina of 1898 was a very dif- 
ferent place from today’s Tar Heel State. 
Although industry was on the rise in the 
form of cotton and furniture mills, the state 
remained overwhelmingly agricultural. 

That year saw the first free, tax-supported library 
in the state open in Durham, and the first forestry 
school in America open at Biltmore. In New Bern a 
pharmacist named Caleb D. Bradham first served 
a soft drink known today as Pepsi-Cola. North 
Carolina and the United States stood on the edge of 
a new, modern age. 


Conflicts involving race and politics drew much 
notice throughout the 1890s. But it was the Cuban 
Revolution that grabbed Americans’ attention in 
early 1898. Some viewed Spain’s severe rule over 
the island of Cuba—its longtime colony, only 90 
miles off the Florida coast—and its people as an 
insult to liberty. Spain’s actions also went against 
the Monroe Doctrine of 1823, by which the United 
States pledged to protect countries in the North 
American hemisphere from foreign interference. 


Lacking television, radio, and other modern forms 
of communication, most people relied completely 
on printed newspapers for news. The papers not 
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only informed but helped shape public opinion. 
Perhaps no war in American history became more 
influenced by the media than the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War. Fierce competition to sell newspa- 
pers led many editors to publish inflamma- 
tory anti-Spanish articles, as well as political 
cartoons based on real, or imagined, Spanish 
cruelties. The use of such sensationalism, 
called “yellow journalism,” helped spawn an 
intense wave of jingoism—a fiercely patriotic 
feeling that favored an aggressive, warlike 
foreign policy. 


After anchoring in the harbor of Cuba’s capital, 
Havana, to project American power, the battleship 
USS Maine mysteriously blew up and sank on the 
night of February 15, 1898. The explosion killed 
266 American sailors and marines, including at 
least three Tar Heels. With the slogan “Remember 
the Maine” sweeping the country, newspapers 
anxiously anticipated a declaration of war to expel 
the Spanish. Most Americans blamed them for the 
ship’s demise (which historians continue to study). 


On April 25, 1898, President William McKinley 
addressed Congress calling for war against Spain. 
There proved to be little disagreement. At 6:18 p.m. 


that same day, President McKinley signed the bill 
declaring war. He issued a call for 125,000 volunteers 
to add to the regular army’s 26,000 men, and called 
state militias into federal service. North Carolina did 
its part. In addition to providing individual enlistees 
in the regular army, navy, and marine corps, the state 
raised three regiments of roughly 1,000 men each: 
two white and one African American. 


North Carolina quickly established three training 
camps. Camp Bryan Grimes opened April 27 in the 
1600 block of Raleigh’s Hillsborough Street for the 
First North Carolina Volunteers. The Second North 
Carolina Volunteers converted the state fairgrounds, 
at the intersection of New Bern Avenue and Tarboro 
Street in Raleigh, into Camp Russell. The African 
American Third North Carolina Volunteers trained 
at another Camp Russell located outside the walls of 
Fort Macon in Carteret County. 


Life in the training camps soon became very un- 
pleasant and unhealthy. Hot and scratchy wool uni- 
forms, sickness, boredom, pay delays, and rumors 
contributed to an overall decline in morale. So did 
the lack of supplies, weapons, and equipment. None 
of the North Carolina regiments saw combat, and 
only one was sent overseas. After spending time in 
Florida, the First North Carolina Volunteers arrived 
in Cuba by ship December 11, 1898, the day after the 
Treaty of Paris officially ended the war. The group 
had the honor of being the first American regiment 
to march into Havana to begin occupation duty. 


Other Tar Heels played a role in the war. The men of 
the North Carolina Naval Militia did coastal pa- 
trol duty in their outdated, twin-turreted monitor, 
the USS Nantucket—a relic of the Union navy’s 
Atlantic blockading fleet during the Civil War. 
The opening barrage of the Spanish-American 

War came from the U.S. Navy in the western 
Pacific Ocean in the Philippine Islands on May 1, 

1898. That’s when Admiral George Dewey’s sailors 

destroyed Spain’s Pacific fleet at the Battle of Ma- 

nila Bay. The protected cruiser USS Raleigh, named 
for North Carolina’s capital city, fired the first shot 
and became a great source of Tar Heel pride. 


North Carolina produced a number of heroes dur- 
ing the short war. The first four came as a result 
of a daring naval raid on Cienfuegos Bay on May 
11, 1898. The goal was to cut important telegraph 
cables linking Cuba to Spain. Navy Lieutenant 
(junior grade) Edwin A. Anderson, of Wilmington, 
served as second-in-command of the operation. 
U.S. Marine Corps Private Pomeroy Parker, of 
Gates County, and Navy Seaman David D. Bar- 
row, of Pamlico County, later received the Medal 
of Honor for heroism. Serving nearby aboard the 


small torpedo boat USS Winslow, Raleigh native 
Ensign Worth Bagley became the first and only U.S. 
naval officer killed in action during the war. Today, 
his statue stands outside the State Capitol in Raleigh. 


On July 1, 1898, east of Santiago de Cuba, Lieutenant 
Colonel Teddy Roosevelt led his “Rough Riders” in 
a much-publicized assault up San Juan Hill (actually 
Kettle Hill). The ranks of the famous unit included 
at least four North Carolinians. First Lieutenant Wil- 
liam Ewen Shipp, of Lincolnton, died while attack- 
ing alongside the Rough Riders and leading African 
American troops of the regular U.S. Army’s Tenth 
Cavalry Regiment. Shipp became North Carolina’s 
most widely known hero of the time. 


Another Tar Heel naval hero was Lieutenant Vic- 
tor Blue, who was born in the section of Richmond 
County that later became Scotland County. On two 
secret long-range patrols of 60 and 75 miles across 
country, behind enemy lines in Cuba, Blue gathered 
vital intelligence on the Spanish fleet. President 
McKinley promoted Blue for “extraordinary hero- 
ism.” Congress presented him with a special medal. 


A peace protocol ended the actual fighting on August 
12, 1898. In the six-month war, 379 Americans were 
killed in action, while nearly 4,000 more died of dis- 
ease. There is no official count of North Carolinians 
who died in Spanish-American War service, but the 
number is thought to be approximately 70, mostly 
from illness. By the spring of 1899, after the First 
North Carolina returned from Cuba, all of the state’s 
soldiers had mustered out of service and gone home. 


Remember the Maine! 


The mysterious February 1898 explo- 

sion of the U.S. battleship Maine in 

Havana Harbor helped lead to the 

Spanish-American War. See what you 

can discover about the investigation 

of the explosion, as well as the salvage 

and resinking of the ship. (Above) A 

commemorative mug with the popu- 

lar slogan “Remember the Maine” and 

an image of the ship. Many such 

items were produced, and many com- 

munities across the United States 

obtained small fragments of the destroyed vessel for displays. Image courtesy 
of the North Carolina Museum of History. (Right, top and bottom) The Maine, ca. 
1897. Victims from the Maine being buried in Arlington National Cemetery. 
Images courtesy of the Library of Congress, Prints & Photographs Division. 
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The Spanish-American 
War launched the United 
States onto the interna- 
tional stage as an emerg- 
ing military and colonial 
power. The Treaty of 
Paris gave the U.S. con- 
trol of a more indepen- 
dent Cuba, Puerto Rico, 
Guam, and the Philip- 
pines, for which it paid 
Spain $20 million. 


The war also led to a vari- 
ety of badly needed mili- 
tary reforms in the areas of trans- 
portation, communication, supply, 
weapons and ammunition technol- 


William Shipp, of 
Lincolnton, died in the 
Spanish-American War. 
Image courtesy of the North 
Carolina Museum of History. 


ogy, tactics, planning 
staff development, and 
professional officer train- 
ing. But perhaps the best 
outcome for the U.S. was 
that the North and South 
set aside their decades- 
old Civil War animosities 
and natural mistrust. 

All parts of the country 
joined together under the 
same flag, united in the 
common cause of liberty 
for the Cuban people. 
And North Carolinians 
did their part in what U.S. ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain John Hay called 
“The Splendid Little War. S 


Pomeroy Parker and David ). Barrow: Courage under Fire 


n April 25, 1898, America 

declared war on Spain. Within 

hours, the U.S. Navy’s At- 

lantic fleet received orders to 

blockade the 2,000-mile-long 
coast of the island of Cuba, which at 
that time was in Spanish possession. 
The fleet’s Fourth Division, stationed 
in Key West, Florida, was told to 
blockade Cuba’s southern shore. The 
task proved daunting; only two of the 
division’s five vessels—the USS Marble- 
head and the USS Nashville—were 
warships. 


In the days before radio transmis- 
sion, communication relied on tele- 
graphic cables. Messages could be 
sent through them using methods such 
as Morse code. The Fourth Division 
discovered a series of underwater 
telegraph cables near the port of 
Cienfuegos, Cuba. It received orders to 
destroy these lines that carried commu- 
nications within the island and to the 
outside world. Early on the morning 

of May 11, 1898, a volunteer force of 
52 sailors and marines set out in small 
rowboats, intent on its mission. Once 
in position over the heavy cables, the 
men had 
to hook 
and pull 
them 

up from 
about 
20 feet 
below, 
and then 
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The grave of Pomeroy Parker, who is bur- 
ied in Roxobel. Image courtesy of Don Morfe. 
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work hard to slice into the lines in an 
attempt to sever them. The Americans 
came under intense small-arms and 
artillery fire from the nearby shore 

but managed to cut two of the cables. 
One U.S. marine and one sailor died, 
and several more were wounded. 
After nearly three hours of shelling, the 
Americans pulled back. 


The effort to cut the lines did not prove 
entirely successful. But for courageous 
actions under fire, all 52 volunteers for 
the mission later received the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor, the nation’s 
highest military award for valor. Two 
men—Pomeroy Parker and David D. 
Barrow—hailed from North Carolina. 


Parker (1874-1946), a U.S. Marine 
Corps private attached to the USS 
Nashville, was born in Gates County. 
He remained in the military until May 
1899, when he received a bad conduct 
discharge for an unknown incident. 
Two months later, he was given his 
Medal of Honor. Parker, who lived the 
rest of his life as a farmer in Gates 
County, is buried in Roxobel. Barrow 
(1877-1948), a sailor aboard the USS 
Nashville, was a native of Reelsboro, in 
Pamlico County. Barrow joined the navy 
in the 1890s and continued in service 
until after the war. He lived most of his 
life in Norfolk, Virginia, as a sailmaker 
at the Navy Yard there. He is buried in 
Portsmouth, Virginia. 


—Josh Howard 
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The Third North Carolin 


by Tom Belton* 


ven with the sensational 
newspaper reports of cruel 
and evil acts, most North 
Carolinians voiced little con- 
cern over Spain’s treatment 
of Cuban citizens in the late 1890s. 
This lack of attention ended with the 
sinking of the American battleship 
Maine and the United States’ declara- 
tion of war against Spain on April 
25, 1898. With the country in inter- 
national conflict, President William 
McKinley issued a call for 125,000 
volunteers to expand the size of the 
small peacetime American army. 


Responding to McKinley’s call, North 
Carolina formed three regiments for 
federal service. The 
First and Second 
North Carolina 
Volunteers were 
composed of white 
soldiers and of- 
ficers. At the start 
of the war, the 

U.S. Army had 

no active all- 

black units, even 
though African 
Americans had 
served bravely in 
all of the nation’s 
previous wars. 


E. L. Adams, of 
Greensboro, wore this 
badge. Adams served 
in the Third North 


Consequently, Carolina regimental 
the newly formed band. Image courtesy 

: of the North Carolina 
Third North Caro- %, 


Museum of History. 
lina Volunteers 


proved distinctive. The regiment was 
made up entirely of black officers 
and enlisted men. Kansas and Illinois 
were the only other states to raise all- 
black volunteer regiments during the 
Spanish-American War. 


Governor Daniel Russell appointed 
James Hunter Young, who had 
served in the legislature, as com- 
manding officer of the new African 
American regiment. Young was 

the son of a prosperous white busi- 
nessman and an enslaved African 


“A North Carolina native, Tom Belton worked at the North Carolina Museum of History for over 
30 years. He retired as curator of military history in 2011. During his early years at the museum, 
Belton served as the head of the Tar Heel Junior Historian Association. 


frican Americans in the Spanish-American War 


American woman, so legally he was considered 
black. His white father took great interest in his 
welfare, helping his career when possible. Young’s 
father paid for his education at Shaw University in 
Raleigh and used his influence to help him secure 
several government jobs. Governor Russell ap- 
pointed Young in 1897 as director of the board of 
the N.C. Institution for the Education of the Deaf 
and Dumb and Blind (now the Governor Morehead 
School). In return for this political favor, Russell 
expected Young to rally black voters to the Repub- 
lican Party. 


The new regiment mustered in with 978 enlisted 
soldiers and 43 officers, eager to demonstrate 

the patriotism of North Carolina’s black citizens. 
Part of the Third North Carolina reported to Fort 
Macon on the coast on May 30, 1898. The remain- 
ing units arrived in July for training. They quickly 
experienced firsthand the prejudice and hatred 
that would follow the regiment. Given the ra- 

cial climate of the time—and fresh memories of 
Reconstruction—many white North Carolinians 
retained strong feelings about having armed black 
troops in their communities. From Fort Macon, 
the regiment traveled to Camp Poland outside 
Knoxville, Tennessee, in mid-September. There, it 
encountered resentment from Knoxville’s white 


training. (Above, left to right) Dr. Manassa T. Pope, Colonel James H. Young, and a 
third man (likely Marcus W. Alston) in Georgia with the regiment, ca. 1899. Images 
courtesy of the Pope House Museum, Raleigh, which recently opened for public tours. Visit 
website www.raleighnc.gov/arts/content/PRecRecreation/Articles/HRMPope.html. 


citizens and from white troops at the post. 
Despite widespread contempt for the Third 
North Carolina, white civilians and soldiers 
agreed that the regiment appeared mostly 
well disciplined, with superior skills on the 
drill field. 


After a brief stay in Tennessee, the regiment 
was ordered south on November 21, 1898, 
for training at Camp Haskell near Macon, 
Georgia. The post held several thousand 
other black troops. All of them faced 

open hostility from local whites. During 

its short stay, the Tar Heel regiment had 
several soldiers killed by whites who were 
promptly released from jail, as the murders 
were deemed “justifiable homicide.” At 
Camp Haskell the soldiers demonstrated 
their exceptional talents on the drill field to 
President McKinley during a review on December 
21, 1898. Despite the men’s military bearing and 
pride, their morale plummeted in late 1898 at the 
news of the Wilmington Race Riot. With the return 
of white political control—coupled with old and 
new Jim Crow laws—the men of the Third North 
Carolina knew how they would be treated when 
they returned home. 


Officials ordered the regiment back to Raleigh, 
where the men were mustered out in Febru- 
ary 1899. Several officers transferred to regular 
army units and served with distinction in the 
Philippines. The service of the Third North 
Carolina Volunteers was largely ridiculed or 
ignored by newspapers and white citizens. As 
a final humiliation, no black units were permit- 
ted in the state militia after the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War despite their previous prewar militia 
service. The Democratic-controlled legislature 
in 1899 had Colonel Young’s name removed 
from the cornerstone of the Institution for the 
Education of the Deaf and Dumb and Blind. 


The regiment’s Spanish-American War service 
was not acknowledged at the time. But today, 
the Third North Carolina Volunteers is remem- 
bered and recognized for patriotism and skill 
as a well-trained and enthusiastic military unit. 
Not until President Harry Truman ordered the 
integration of all of America’s military forces in 
1948 would whites and blacks finally begin to 


serve equally, side by side. e3 
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THIH Essay Contest Winner: 


by Elly Revels* 
November 9, 1950 
My Dear Sir: 


I am writing in response to the ad regarding a compilation of 
stories from veterans who served in the Spanish-American War 
that appeared in the Asheville Observer on the second of this 
month. I do not know if my story will help you, but I thought I 
would share it. 


The story begins in Cuba. My father, a North Carolinian, moved 
us to Cuba when I was 16. He worked in the sugar industry, and 
we lived ina village not far from El Caney. Soon after the 
revolution began in 1895, we moved back to Asheville. 

After our departure from Cuba, the people of our 

village were moved to a camp called a reconcen- 

tardo. The village was burned, and many of 
our friends died in that camp. 


In March of 1897 the mortality rate of 
these camps was thought to be 50 per- 
cent from starvation, as well as disease. 
In 1898 some American congressmen 
went to Cuba. Mrs. Thurston, who ac- 
companied her congressman husband, 
died after the sight of these wretched 
scenes. Their tales of the camps helped 
move America to action. They affected 
me as well. Such accounts of these poor 
Cuban people angered me since we had lived 
in Cuba for five years, and I had friends 
there. I thought it my duty to help relieve the 
suffering, so I joined in the cause. 


North Carolina mustered three infantry regi- 
ments for the war. One week after the call 
was made for volunteers, groups in different 
towns and counties formed the first regiment. 
It consisted of troops from Durham, Concord, 
Goldsboro, Winston, Reidsville, Statesville, Raleigh, Asheville, 
Waynesville, and Shelby. Goldsboro was the only town east of Ra- 
leigh to send troops. This was a great disappointment to Governor 
[Daniel] Russell, who wanted more participation from the east. It 
was thought that political strife stopped enlistment from these 
areas. Consequently, the First Regiment was almost entirely com- 
posed of men from western North Carolina. Greenville was taken 
from the list of troops because its company refused to engage in 
combat outside of the United States. 


I joined the Asheville troops, but as there were too many of us, 
158 men were dispersed to other companies. I was sent to join 
the Shelby group. We gathered at Camp Bryan Grimes in Raleigh, 
with Colonel Joseph F. Armfield as our commander. I was given a 
uniform, boots, and a cap, along with an 1898 Krag rifle. I, along 
with two other enlisted men and a noncommissioned officer, got 
assigned to one of the camp's 294 tents. We received one bale 
of hay for bedding. I recall a band from Durham playing “Dixie,” 
“Carolina,” and "Home Sweet Home." Vendors sold wares in the 
camp, and when our food supply got low, one sandwich went for 
the outrageous price of 10 cents! 
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Recallections of aw Spanish- 


(Top) Elly Revels. Image courtesy of the North Car- 
olina Museum of History. (Above) In 1898 some 
Tar Heel volunteers trained at Camp Grimes 

in Raleigh. Image courtesy of the State Archives, 
North Carolina Office of Archives and History. 


Think 
about It 


Do you think the 
modern United 
States should get 
involved in the 
conflicts of other 
nations? 


We received orders to move to Tampa, Florida, on May 18, 1898, 
and we departed on Sunday, May 22. We boarded the Southern 
Railway, which was near the camp, and headed toward Columbia, 
South Carolina, but a change of orders was received with Jack- 
sonville, Florida, as our new destination. 


On the morning of May 23, 1898, the third section of our public 
transport collided with a freight train outside of Savannah, Geor- 
gia. One person, a soldier from Durham by the name of Barbee, 
was killed, seven others were injured, and 928 men arrived in 
Jacksonville safely. I was among those who suffered injuries. My 
right arm was broken, my collarbone was fractured, and I had a 
deep gash on my leg. The injured were taken to Savannah 
to recover; therefore, I did not see action in Cuba. 
My recovery proved slow because a deplorable 
infection set into my leg, and I came down 
with a severe fever. 


During my recovery, I met a man who was 
of the belief that America should not be 
entangled in the war at all. "Let Cubans 
fight their own war,” I think were his 

words. I began to wonder if he was 

right. Though many U.S. citizens lived 

in Cuba, we were fighting on behalf 
of the Cubans. Spain had attempted 
to make peace, but the Cubans wanted 
their independence. 


The following is a quote from the Smith- 
field Herald, sent to me during my re- 
cuperation by an uncle living in Smithfield, 
dated May 20, 1898: “The saddest news of 
the war is contained in the hints that come 
now and then from the interior of Cuba as 
to the fate of the reconcentardos. These 
wretched noncombatants, for whom neither 
the Spaniards nor the insurgents have shown 
any consideration, are now cut off from all 
hope of immediate succor by the hard necessities of war and are 
dying of starvation by the thousands.” This helped me come to my 
conclusion: Cuban citizens, like we Americans, had been heavily 
taxed, and, also like us, they revolted, though unsuccessfully. 


During the American War of Independence, the French aided 

us. So, perhaps it was our turn to help another country win its 
freedom. I am not advocating America getting involved in every 
issue it comes in contact with, but some like myself have friends 
in Cuba, and it is right near our shore. Protecting our commerce in 
the sugar industry was also a concern. I think we had enough skin 
in the game to justify participating. 


I returned to North Carolina after my recovery one year later 
and have been here ever since. As a North Carolina citizen, I 
believe we did our part to aid in the war. I hope this narrative will 
be beneficial to you. 


Sincerely, 
Virgil E. Creech 


*Elly Revels was the winner of the 2012 Tar Heel Junior Historian Historical Essay Contest, 


Secondary Division. She was a ninth-grade member of Homeschoolers Unfolding History, Public 
Library of Johnston County and Smithfield, Elaine Forman, adviser. Entrants were asked to write a 
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Serving with Care and Compassion: 


Spanish-American War Nurses 


by Ashley Humphries, with Dr. Phoebe Ann Pollitt, RN* 


ucy Ashby Sharp 
dreamed of becom- 
ing a nurse while 
growing up after 
the Civil War on 
the family plantation, 
Edgewood, near Eden in 
Rockingham County. She 
probably imagined herself 
in a crisp white uniform 
with matching starched 
white cap, providing care 
in a clean and busy hospital 
ward. In 1892 Lucy (1862- 
1912) graduated from the 
Johns Hopkins Training 
School for Nurses in Balti- 
more, Maryland. She began 
her career as planned. But 
when the United States 
declared war on Spain on 
April 25, 1898, Lucy’s life as 
a nurse took an unexpected 


a decorated Confederate 
officer and quartermaster. 
When she had an oppor- 
tunity to serve her country in wartime, she 
volunteered, too. 


The Spanish-American War marked the first 
time that professionally educated nurses 
served in the U.S. military. Women who had 
volunteered to nurse with Florence Nightin- 
gale in Europe’s Crimean War (1853-1856), 
and those who volunteered in the American 
Civil War (1861-1865), showed the importance 
of good care to the survival of ill and injured 
soldiers. Those women did not have the ad- 
vantage of formal training, but many went on 
to help establish the profession of nursing as 
it is known today. In the late 1800s, hospitals 
throughout the United States began programs 
to train nurses using the “Nightingale Model.” 


Shortly after the U.S. declared war on Spain in 
spring 1898, its armed forces grew from about 
28,000 to over 200,000 men. Most troops lived 
in makeshift military camps in the southern 


North Carolina native Lucy Ashby Sharp as a student nurse 
turn. Her father had been at Johns Hopkins Training School for Nurses, ca. 1892. 
Image courtesy of The Alan Mason Chesney Medical Archives of 
The Johns Hopkins Medical Institutions. 


United States, waiting 
to join the fight in Cuba. 
Sanitary conditions 
proved awful. Malaria 
and typhoid and other 
fevers raged through the 
camps, with few quali- 
fied medical personnel 
on hand to care for vic- 
tims. Congress quickly 
authorized the U.S. 
Army to employ more 
than 1,000 professional 
nurses for $30 each a 
month. More women 
applied for the well- 
paying jobs than could 
be accepted. (Although 
there have been male 
nurses since the Civil 
War era, military nurs- 
ing remained a female 
occupation until after 
World War II.) 


The U.S. Army, Ameri- 
can Red Cross, and 
Daughters of the American Revolution care- 
fully selected nurses based on their education, 
character, and experience. The army did not 
supply uniforms, so nurses from 91 different 
schools proudly wore their school uniforms 
when on duty. They spent most of their 14- 
hour shifts (with 20-minute lunch breaks) giv- 
ing feverish men ice baths, applying dressings 
to wounds, preparing and feeding soldiers 
nutritious foods, administering medicines, and 
keeping wards as clean as possible. 


On July 3, 1898, Lucy Sharp began her assign- 
ment as chief nurse aboard a U.S. Navy hospi- 
tal ship named the Relief. Sharp and five other 
women made up the nursing staff. Forty-five 
male medical personnel also worked aboard 
the Relief. The ship was equipped to care for 
hundreds of wounded and ill soldiers. It would 
anchor close to shore, but far enough away to 
avoid damage from enemy fire. Small boats 
were sent to pick up the wounded and dead 


“Ashley Humphries is currently a graduate student at Appalachian State University, where she TH]JH, Fall 2012 
received her bachelor’s degree in history—secondary education in August 2011. Dr. Phoebe Ann 


Pollitt, RN, is assistant professor of nursing at Appalachian State University. 
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from the scene 

of battle. Injured 
troops promptly 
received medical 
and surgical care 
when they reached 
the Relief. 


All nurses aboard 
the ship were identi- 
fied by a Personal 
Data Card that 
simply listed height, 
weight, health, 

and age. The cards 
basically served as a 
different version of 


that “soon after the 
declaration of war 
with Spain, she of- 
fered her services as 
a nurse to the coun- 
try she loved and 
waited impatiently 
for an assignment to 
duty. ... She entered 
into her new work 
with unbounded en- 
thusiasm.” Unfortu- 
nately, within weeks 
of boarding the 
Relief, Lucy devel- 
oped a severe case of 
dysentery. This was 


the dog tags that the Lucy Sharp (seated center front) with five other nurses aboard the military probably caused by 
military had begun hospital ship Relief, in Cuban waters during Spanish-American War service the poor sanitation 


to use during this 
war. The American 


in 1898. Image courtesy of Naval Historical Foundation. 


present on a floating 
hospital ship. There 


Red Cross used the card system for recordkeep- were few effective medicines to treat gastroin- 
ing, and historians today can study the cards. testinal ailments at the time, as well. Lucy was 
According to Lucy’s Personal Data Card, she sent home to recover. 
was 36 years old, single, five feet six inches tall, 
and weighed 124 pounds. She was noted to be After she regained her health, Lucy returned to 
in good shape, strong, and healthy. nursing. She served as the matron at Danville 
Memorial Hospital in Danville, Virginia, and 
Surgeon Major General George H. Torney, a fu- later at the Church Home and Infirmary in Bal- 
ture U.S. surgeon general, oversaw all medical timore, Maryland. In the spring of 1910 rumors 
work aboard the Relief. At first Torney opposed arose that the United States might go to war 
having female nurses there. He changed his against Mexico, and Lucy offered her services 
mind after working with them. According to to the new U.S. Army Nurse Corps. Her name 
officers, Sharp was “a reliable nurse, devoted to was placed on a reserve list of former military 
her duty, untiring in energy in doing her work, nurses, but the war never took place. After leav- 
and self-sacrificing on all occasions. She was a ing Church Home and Infirmary, she moved 
woman of excellent character and was most sat- as a Superintendent to New York Nursery and 
isfactory as a chief nurse.” The American Journal Child’s Hospital, the old New York Infant Asy- 
of Nursing also noted later in Sharp’s obituary lum. Lucy’s final job came as the matron and 


Partial list of North Carolina Nurs¢s 
Who Served in the Spanish-American War 


Name Hometown Nursing School 

Margaret Berry Salisbury Maryland General Hospital, Baltimore, MD 
Molly Courts Reidsville Retreat Hospital, Richmond, VA 

Anne Ferguson Concord Watts Hospital, Durham 

Ferabee Guion Charlotte Unknown 

Della Hall Salisbury Philadelphia General Hospital 

Lydia Holman Philadelphia* Philadelphia General Hospital 


Anna Schultze Shelby Philadelphia General Hospital 
Lucy Ashby Sharp Eden Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, MD 
Ella Tuttle Lenoir St. John’s Riverside Hospital, Yonkers, NY 


Spanish-American War nurses’ records are housed at the American Red Cross Archives in Wash- 
ington, D.C. They are not available online. This list was compiled by Mary Lewis Wyche, RN, for her 
book The History of Nursing in North Carolina, published in 1938 by UNC Press. Wyche combed 
primary sources including personal correspondence and interviews with acquaintances of most early 
North Carolina nurses. 


“Lydia Holman was born in Philadelphia but spent more than 50 years serving as a nurse in the 
North Carolina mountains. Read her story, and much more about Tar Heel State nursing history, at 
website nursinghistory.appstate.edu. 
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director of the Nurses Training School in 
New Rochelle, New York. After a brief 
illness, she died March 4, 1912. 


The contributions of professionally 
educated nurses during the Spanish- 
American War led to the establishment 
of the U.S. Army Nurse Corps in Febru- 
ary 1901. The Navy Nurse Corps soon 
followed in 1908. Spanish-American War 
nurses set a high bar for quality of care, 
compassion, and skill. Over the years the 
accomplishments and service of nurses 
in all branches of the military have been 
tremendous. Without the work of women 
such as Lucy Ashby Sharp, later triumphs 
in nursing would not have occurred. The 
history of the care for injured troops in 
wartime should not be forgotten. e3 
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